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THE THIRD AGE OF BOOKS. 


A few months ago we commented on certain changes | 
that have come about in the customs of business. | 


Changes have come over merchandise also, growing 
out of the new conditions of traffic. 
trade have these changes been more marked than 
with books, where they have resulted in the issue of 
valuable works, in every branch of literature, at 
exceedingly low prices. Thousands of books are yet, 
to the many, a luxury, but the great mass of general 
literature, new and old, is fast coming within the 
reach of every man who has any purse at all. 


is now going on more rapidly than ever. 


The advent of cheap books was witnessed by the | 


old book-men with apprehensions of dire disaster for 
themselves, and with much solicitude for the effect it 
would produce upon the reading public. But they 
have come to believe their early fears unfounded, and 
are now vying with the new book-men and with each 
other in bringing out cheaper and cheaper editions of 
the best books. 


In no branch of | 


This | 
has been coming about during the last ten years, and | 


This transformation in the merchandise of the book 
| trade has not been brought about by the trade itself, 
| but by strangers to the craft, to whom, even now, 
| when their foresight is fully discovered, the hand of 
| fellowship is but charily offered. As yet, however, 

this change is confined almost entirely to the books of 
| alien writers on which there is no copyright, and to 
the few American books on which the copyright has 
expired, because with these only is it possible there 
should be any direct competition. But we shall 
| soon see, in the further development of the cheap 
| book movement, a yet more radical change; for the 
| old book-men, now fully convinced of its success, are 
| beginning to bring out cheap editions of copyright 
| books hitherto held at prices almost prohibitory to the 
great reading public. 


How many book readers there were ten years ago 
and how many there are to-day can only be left to 
| conjecture; but that there has been an enormous 
increase is unquestionable ; and it is only reasonable 
to suppose that the American publisher may share the 
patronage of this vast addition, if he can make his 
copyrighted volumes more nearly agree in price with 
| the free books. In fact, with present circumstances, 
a continuance in the old course would in the end be 
fatal; for, highly as the public estimates the work of 
American writers, it will not pay three or four times 
| more for it than for the best of foreign thought. 
| At present, American literature is read only by the 
few ; to the vast audience of new readers it is almost 
a stranger; and this only because the American 

| book is a luxury. 

One of the early objections urged by the opposers 
of the cheap book movement was that it would lower 
| the respect for all good literature to place it on the 
sameterms as the then flourishing dime novel; but the 
| logic of events has proved that the public may be 

trusted to discriminate for itself. Some one has said 
| that a little child might be given access toa library of 
books, good, bad, and indifferent ; and being left with 
no other guide than natural instinct, would separate 
the foul from the good, and finally come to take pleas- 
ure only in the pure. However this may be, the 
eagerness with which the hungry public seizes upon 
| the masterpieces of English literature so soon as 
they are put within its reach, shows there need be no 
tears for fear of a lowering of the public taste. 
| Rather let us see in this new literary awakening the 

beginnings of another such season of activity as 

came with the art of printing itself, which only now, 

after four centuries, is coming to its fullest use by 

making it possible for every man to have his own 
| library. 
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A VISIT TO LONGFELLOW. 


If only one in every twenty of the Englishmen who 
‘‘interviewed’’ Longfellow had written an account of 
their visits, a huge volume would be required for the 
record. Few of those records which have been pub- 
lished present much beyond the expression of the 
visitor's own feelings about the man and the poet. 
The latest that has come under our notice is in the 
recently published memoir of a member of the Society 
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of Friends, Stanley Pumphrey, who devoted some | 


years to religious and benevolent work in America. 
In his diary he gives an account of his visit to Long- 
fellow, one special interest of which lies in the vener- 
able poet's generous admiration of his fellow-country- 
man and brother bard, Whittier. Here is the extract 
from the diary : 


great pleasure of my promised visit to Longfellow. 
My kind friend, Augustine Jones, went with me, 


ten. 

He had gone into Boston, but was likely to return 
at noon. We spent the interval in a visit to the 
Agassiz Museum. It is a very fine collection, and in 
fishes, Agassiz’s specialty, it is far more complete than 
the British Museum. Indeed, I think I was told they 
have four times as many specimens. 
back at noon, and found that Longfellow was still 
out, but were informed he might return any 
moment, so we sat down under the shade of some 
trees in his carriage drive, and made up our minds to 
wait till one. 
New England Tragedy of John Endicott, a book 
Augustine Jones had kindly procured for me, as he 
found I had not read it. 
when, to our great delight, the poet drove in, accom- 
panied by one of his daughters. 
whether it was Alice or laughing Allegra. But she is 
a little girl no longer. The house where Longfellow 
lives is historically interesting as having been once the 
home of Washington. 
pride in preserving the old style; the antique balus- 
ters, the heavy brass knocker and brass fittings to the 
door, and the old trees on the public avenue, are all 
preserved with care. 

When Whittier’s note of introduction had been pre- 
sented, he came out and gave usa warm and kindly 
greeting. He is an old man of about seventy, but 
sprightly, looking very like the portraits we have 


| work for the Indians. 
| for I wrote something about her.” 


| tory and marriage with John Esthaugh. 


father had taken me to see him when I was a boy, 
in order to impress a love of goodness on my 


heart. 
Then we spoke of Friends, for whom he has a 


| warm regard, though not knowing many of them 


personally. ‘‘ They have left their mark on Pennsyl- 
vania very favorably—America owes them much. 
There is a saint-like beauty about the faces of their 
women which I have often loved to mark as I pass 
them in the streets. There was one who came over 
from England in early times, because she wanted to 
I ought to remember her name, 
I suggested 
that it might be Elizabeth Haddon. “Yes, that was 
the one;"’ and then we recalled her romantic his- 
The New 


| England Tragedi t referred to, and h 
Eighth Month, 15th, 1876.—Yesterday I had the | clea na if oe thaucht he had described’ Friends 


asked us if we thought he had described Friends 
fairly. Augustine Jones thought he had, but reminded 


| him that hi t had rcked d deal of 
and we reached the poet’s house about half past | Secteeenitthciaan tanan Wadia, eamaieniinn Game 


adverse criticism from Puritan sympathizers, instanc- 
ing one individual in particular. Longfellow had not 


| heard of this before, and I suppose this critic was not 
/ one he cared much about, for he said it reminded him 


of what the cow said to the fly which had settled on 


| her horn: ‘‘I didn’t know you were there.” 


We strolled | 


I said the early history of Friends was full of noble 
incidents. Whittier had done justice to one of these 


| in Barclay of Ury,and I could not help regretting he 


/had not done the same by Penn. 


Longfellow 


| responded, speaking highly of Penn, and saying that 


We beguiled the time with reading the | 


he thought Macaulay had done him great injustice. 
rhe worst of it is, when a mistake was proved against 


| him, Macaulay stuck to it; that is not worthy of a 


The time had almost passed, | 


I don’t know | 


They seem to have taken a | 


lately seen, long white hair, beard, and moustache, a | 


pair of very bright eyes, and a pleasing face. He is 
a complete gentleman, and at once set us at our ease. 
He made kind inquiries for Whittier, for whom he 
has awarm regard. ‘‘ Weare almost ready to wish 
your friend Whitter a few vices; perhaps then he would 
come amongst us a little more. 
get him here, and never succeeded but once. 
he is a true poet, anda very lovely one. 
ings are a great enjoyment to me. I was reading 
some of them yesterday—Abraham Davenport and 
Amy Wentworth.” 

Then he opened the book and read a few stanzas 
from the latter that had specially pleased him. I 
said, ‘‘Abraham Davenport is one of my greatest 
favorites; it has the right ring.” ‘‘ Yes,’ he said, 
‘the right ring. A man who is doing his duty should 
never be afraid to meet his Maker ;’’ and he quoted 
laughingly, ‘ Bring in the candles.” 

He spoke of the lines on Joseph Sturge as charac- 
terized by special strength. I was glad to be able to 
tell him that Sturge was my father’s friend, and to 
say how truly the character was drawn,—that my 


I think 


I've tried hard to | 


great mind. 

Whittier’s name kept coming up while we talked. 
I said, ‘‘ His works have not nearly so many readers 
in England as Longfellow’s.” He replied, ‘I am 
aware of it; his works are not appreciated by you atall 
as they ought to be.” Then I thanked him, and, said 
I was sure! might do it in the name of very many of 
my countrymen, for the great pleasure his writings 
had given us. I added that there was one of his works 
that I had not yet found time to read, but which I 
looked forward to doing with great interest—the trans- 
lation of Dante. _I thought he must have greatly 
enjoyed the labor, though he would doubtless find 
some sentiments and many descriptions that would 
not be congenial. In talking to Whittier I found 
he greatly preferred the Purgatorio before either 
of the other sections. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ Longfellow replied, 
‘the Purgatorio may be the greatest poem of the 
three; the closing cantos are very fine, but I enjoyed 
the Paradiso.. Take that interview with Peter, the 
twenty-seventh canto.’’ I spoke of some of the 
thoughts he presents to us of heaven; of that favorite 
passage of minein the third canto, of the growing love- 


| liness as we approach the Lord, and of the everlast- 


His writ- | 





| redeemed in him. 
| and read part of the canto to which he referred. 
| wasatreat to hear him: He reads well, and threw 

much animation into it as his bright eye kindled and 


ing fountain of knowledge and truth open to the 
Longfellow reached the volume 
It 


sparkled more than ever; Peter's withering denun- 


| clation of the vices of his successors in the chair, 
| which made him who had glowed like Jupiter blush 
| like Mars; all heaven reddened with shame as he 


spoke to Beatrice. ‘‘ To think of that being written 
in the days of the full power of the papacy!” 
exclaimed Longfellow. 

We had spent half an hour with him and thought 
we ought not to trespass longer on his time. I said, 
‘*May I ask one favor—that you will return me 
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graph attached ?”’ ‘Oh, certainly,” he said, “I will 
endorse it with great pleasure, Seen and approved, 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, Cambridge, August 24th, 
1876."" Heaccompanied us to the door and took a | 
very cordial leave.— 7he Leisure Hour. 


Whittier’s note of introduction with your own auto- | 
| 


THE WRITINGS OF HAWTHORNE. 


In Hawthorne, whose faculty was developed among | 
scholars and with the finest additaments of scholar- | 
ship, we have our first true artist in literary expres- | 
sion, as well as the most completely equipped genius | 
of romance. His subtle insight into the elements of | 
character was marvelous. He was original and purely 
American,—Puritan, even, in his cast of thought and 
in all the internal and external conditions of his crea- 
tion. But artis of nocountry. All ages temper the 
steel of the fine workman; all literatures whet the 
edge of his tools. In his sense of the controlling 
influence of powers beyond the individual's grasp, | 
Hawthorne was Grecian. The Scarlet Letter and The | 
Blithedale Romance are as fierce, unrelenting tragedy | 
—controlling not only the actors but the writer—as | 
anythingin Aeschylus. But Hawthorne's Fate came 
in the more modern form of “ heredity.” There were 
no angry gods; the Sisters Three had their origin in 
the ancestral stock a few generations back. His 
sense of their power, however, was intense, and was 
deeply based in the constitution of his own mind. 
He was too sane a man, of course, to yield credence 
to the Puritan suspicion of demonic influences, yet he 
was too much of a seer not to have discovered that, | 
whether demons exist in nature or not, there are | 
demons which are the projections of our own minds; 
and thestruggle of his art was so to materialize these 
projections as to give them, not the reality which 
Cotton Mather insisted upon, but a spiritualized real- | 
ity equally potent over the actions of men. Mr. 
Henry James, Jr., has pointed out—very justly, it 
would seem—a use made of the “scarlet letter” 
wherein Hawthorne overreached himself,—where the 
spiritual projection becomes labored and artificial. As | 
far as Hawthorne attempts to make this image a potent 
force in Arthur Dimmesdale’s mind, his instinct is | 
unerring ; but when he tries to make it visible to little | 
Pearl and Roger Chillingworth, he passes from art 
into artifice. There is, perhaps, no natural person in | 
The Scarlet Letter, just as there is no natural Hamlet 
in life; but we must accept Arthur Dimmesdale as a 
marvelous embodiment of the Puritan conscience, 
acting upon the finest human clay,—a clay made 
sensitive to every emotion, quickened by every intel- 
lectual force. 

The artistic evolution of the plot is as perfect as that 
of the GZdipus Tyrannus. So, too, in The House of 
Seven Gables, Judge Pyncheon is equally an embodi- 
ment of the granitic forces of the Puritan tempera- 
ment, inheriting, not its finer conscience, but its un- 
tempered rigidity as acted upon by the forces of life. | 
The man breaks at last, but he never bends. In the 
same way, each character in Hawthorne’s small list is 
a finished study, at once local in its surroundings, and 
general in its psychological elements. It is a study of 
man in his special environment,—more scientific than 
the science of to-day, because it does what science 
fails to do; it tries to settle the spiritual element in its 
true place as a factor in man’s life. Others have sur- | 
passed Hawthorne in the management of external | 
conduct, of dialogue, of home life, of local scenery ; 
but none have reached the depth to which he pene- | 
trated in the study of the human heartas the creature | 





In every higher qualification of 
the artist, he eas.ly excels. His style is masterly in 
ease, grace, clearness,—the winning, absorbing, 
entrancing quality. His skill in hinting in ideal and 
spiritual elements is the most perfect in our day. His 
mastery of light and shade—the power of deepening 


of its own creation. 


| gloom by sunshine and intensifying sunshine by 


means of darkness—is of the finest order, at once 
the gift of original perception and the result of most 
assiduous practice. Mr. James marvels at the exist- 
ence of the Note Books; yet their public.tion has 
thrown a flood of light not only upon the workings of 
Hawthorne’s mind, but on the sources of his artistic 
effects. They supplement with a sunny external 
quality the gloom of his psychology. They show us 
in his own nature a capacity for beauty and sweet- 
ness, where his own generation saw only a capacity 
for morbid analysis ; that is, they furnish the biography 
of the sympathetic side of his mind, while the novels 
represent what was equally real to his emotional 
nature. No doubt, while his actual life was simple 
and pure-minded, capable of absorbing beauty and 
interest, he had, in imagination, lived through the tor- 
tures of the damned. He had given to Hester and 
Dimmesdale no exaltation or despair of which he 
was not himself capable, and probably none which 
he had not, by sheer force of imagination, without 
any adequate external cause, passed through. Others 
have been capable of such moods—the moods of 
“angels and ministers of grace’’ as well as of 
demons—without being either sinners or angels; but 
few have obtained the power of expressing them as he 
did. He spiritualized everything he touched, with a 
quality which is felt but cannot be analyzed,—which 
eludes every attempt to fix it. Little Pearl, standing 
in front ot Governor Bellingham’s mansion, looking 
at the ‘bright wonder of a house, began to caper 
and dance, and imperatively required that the whole 
breadth of sunshine should be stripped off its front 
and given her to play with. It was no harder to strip 
off that sunshine for little Pearl than it is to detach 
and handle the spiritual quality of these romances. 
We had never reached such insight, or such grace 
of style, before Hawthorne, and we have never 
reached it since. Asa writer, he was long in obscur- 
ity, and had little influence on other authors. Emerg- 
ing into something like local note when the first 
series of Twice-Told Tales was published, in 1837, 
he dawned upon a wider field, in 1842, with the addi- 
tion of the Second Series. The intensity of his gloom 
was lightened in the Mosses from an Old Manse in 
1846, and he then reached a larger circle of readers. 
In 1850, '51, and ’52, he became national in fame, and 
soon reached the height—7ze Native Element in 
American Fiction, by F. H. Morse, in The Century. 


ANECDOTE. 


A man one’s was presented at a magistrate which had 


a considerable library. ‘‘ What you make?” beg 
him the magistrate. ‘‘I do some books,"’ he was 
answered. ‘‘But any of your books I did not see 
its. I believe it so, was answered the author; I mak 
nothing for Paris. From a of my works is imprinted, 
I send the edition for America; I don’t compose what 


to colonies.” 
THE BOOKS AND OF THE READING. 
Do you like the reading good deal too many which 


seem me? 


That is to me a amusement. 
—From English As She Is Spoke. 
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LOOK AT BROWNING! 
(JOCOSERIA. ) 


Men grow old before their time, 

With the journey half before them. 
In languid rhyme 

They deplore them. 


Life up-gathers carks and cares, 
So good-bye to maid and lover! 
Find three gray hairs, 
And cry, “ All’s over!” 


Look at Browning! How he keeps 
In the seventies still a heart 

That never sleeps,— 
Stillan art. 


Full of youth’s own grit and power, 
Thoughts we deemed to boys belonging,— 
The spring-time’s flower, 
Love and longing. 


—R. W. G.,in The Century. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


A poet real and strong is always phenomenal, but 
Browning is the intellectual phenomenon of the last 


half century, even if he is not the poetical aloe of | 


modern English literature. His like we have never 
seen before. He isnot whathe is by mere excelling. 


No writer that ever wrought out his fretted fancies in | 
English verse is the model of him, either in large, or | 
| Wait but a little while and see the end of this fond 


in one trait or trick of style. Of the poets of the day 
we can easily see, for example, that William Morris 


is the modern Chaucer ;—that Tennyson has kin- | 


dred with all the great English verse makers, and is 
the ideal maker of correct, high-class English poetry 


of the Victorian era, having about him something of | 


the regularity and formality and conventional proper- 


ness of an unexceptionable model,—a beauty like that | 
of a drawing-master’s head of a young woman, but | 
| of the audience which the general high-average poet 


informed and molded by the expression of noble 
thoughts ;—that pagan Swinburne is Greek in feel- 
ing and Gothic in form, and so forth; but we cannot 


thus compass, or classify, or compare Browning. | 


Were his breadth and his blaze very much less than 
they are, we should still be obliged to look at him as 
we look at a new comet, and set ourselves to consid- 
ering whence he came and whither he is going amid 
the immensities and theeternities. Nor has he worked 
himself up to this newness and singularity of seem- 


ing. He has not attained his style as Carlyle did his, | 


which is not at all discernible in the Chelsea oracle’s 
early writings, and manifestly was sought painfully 
out and put on to attract attention, and sometimes to 
disguise trite commonplaces with a grotesque sem- 
blance of originality. In purpose and in style 


Browning was at the very first the Browning he has | 


been thesetwenty years. Hehas matured in thought, 
grown richer in experience, and obtained by practice 
a greater mastery over his materials, without, how- 
ever, as I think, using them of late in so pleasing or 
even so impressive a manner as of old; butotherwise, 
he is now as a poet, and it would seem as a man, much 
the same Robert Browning whose first writings were 
received with little praise and much scoffing, and were 
pronounced harsh, uncouth, affected, and obscure. 
And harsh, uncouth, affected, and obscure, they were 
and are when compared with The Rape of the Lock, 
The Deserted Village, or even In Memoriam, And so 
are The Winter's Tale, and King Lear, and Measure 


| think.” 





| half century. 





for Measure. But their peculiarities were condi- 
tions of their being. In all true poetry the form of 
the thought is a part of the thought; and never 
was this absolute law of literary esthetic more 
flagrantly illustrated than in the poetry of Robert 
Browning. If the new writer of plays and maker 
of verse received much condemnation and more 
sage counsel to repent and reform the error of 
his ways, he won at once a few strong friends and 
hearty admirers, who found in him an utterance 
which some of them had longed for and sought in 
vain, and which to others revealed a want of their 
souls, unknown before even to themselves. For many 


| years he was the poet of a very few; but to them he 


was the one soul-satisfying poet of their day and gen- 
eration. 
I remember receiving, some twenty-five years ago, 


-a letter from a friend, asking me to lend him “my 


Browning ;’”’ to which my reply was, ‘‘ Who and what 
is Browning ?’’—a question which now seems to me 


| much like that other one, ‘‘ What are Pericles?’ The 


answer to mine was: ‘‘ A poet asI and some others 
Whereby, as Mistress Quickly says, I 
straightway got unto myself a volume of Brown- 
ing, the reading of which was followed by the 
speedy getting of allof Browning that I could find, 


| and the devouring it with a fierce hungriness of soul 
| that I had not felt since my first reading of Shakes- 


peare. And when not long afterward I broached the 
opinion—I will not say ventured it, for I felt there was 
no hazard—and gave it, without perhapsing, that 


| Browning was the greatest dramatic poet in English 


literature since Shakespeare’s time, there were not 
wanting some that scoffed (there never are) and said, 


fantasy. The little while has passed, and something 
more, and Browning stands now, by the verdict of 
thinking men, at the head of English poetry in this 
By their verdict; for he writes for 
thinking men. Bishop Blougram’s Apology and 
even Childe Roland do not interest the average 
young woman of these much literate times; and the 
average young womanis now a large constituent part 


of the day—a Longfellow, for example—has in his 
mind's eye as he is writing. — Richard Grant White. 


BROWNING'S POEMS. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWN. 
ING. With an introduction by Richard Grant 
White. 12mo, pp. 265. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


This handsome volume is a welcome addition to the 
small number of books which have for their object 
the popularization of Robert Browning, or rather a 
presentation of the poet through his most popular 
poems. This is a larger and more extensive selection 
that that recently published by Henry Holt & Co., 
and represents a composite rather than an individual 
taste. Mr. Browning, with such a publication in 
mind, made a selection which was examined subse- 
quently by half a dozen readers and students of his 
poetry, each of whom made a list, and those poems 
were selected for publication which were found upon 
all the lists. This general result was submitted to 
Mr. White, who made some changes and modifica- 
tions, and put it in the form in which it is now given 
to the public. A glance at the table of contents shows 
that the book contains nearly all those poems which 


| have found their way into the heart or the memory of 


“ 
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the world at large; and it is safe to say that no other 
modern poet could yield a richer harvest of original 
thought, genuine poetic sentiment, and virile qualities 
of style. The book is beautiful without and within, 
and deserves to find its way into wide use. Mr. 
White’s introduction is characteristically pointed and 
well written.— Zhe Christian Union. 


GODWIN’S LIFE OF BRYANT. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, WITH 
EXTRACTS FROM HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Parke Godwin. With two portraits on 
steel: one from a painting by Morse, taken in 
1825, and one from a photograph taken in 1873. 
In two volumes, square 8vo, 859 pp. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $4.75; by mail, $5.25. 


If Mr. Parke Godwin’s Life of Bryant is not as | 


interesting as Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, it is not 
because the literary merit is less, but because the early 
associations and surroundings and later career of the 
brilliant Scotch-Englishman were in themselves bet- 
ter adaptedto a stirring and picturesque biography 
than was possible of Bryant. 
to force itself upon the attention of the world in the 


long and busy years of his placid and honorable life ; no | 


such poetic fervor and unrest as distinguished Keats 
and Shelley; no such cloud of stormy passions as 
darkened Byron and Burns, and nosuchinsanity and 
scoundrelism as hung like a nightmare over Poe and 
Savage. The dramatic quality was not included in 
the elements which went to the making of his genius 
and his chiracter. He was a reasonable, well- 
balanced, reflective, philosophic thinker and liver, 
resembling no American poet whom we remember, 
unless it was his friend Dana, and no English poet— 


“* Save only him who slumbers at Grasmere, 
His brother, not his master.”’ 


He was more fortunate in his parents than they | 


in their worldly circumstances, which were very 
narrow, as, indeed, were his own until he was 
over forty. The chief difference between the Bryant 
household and the average New England household 
at the beginning of the present century was that the 
former was comparatively rich in books. Dr. Bryant 


was of a scholarly turn of mind, and was conversant | 


with the English classics of the period. Mr. John H. 
Bryant enumerates some of the volumes which he 
remembers to have been in his father’s library, and 


among those which he and his brother, William | eyen remotely suggested such a poem as Thana- 


Cullen, read in their boyhood were Hume, Gibbon, 
Rollin, Russell, Gillies, and Plutarch in prose, and, in 
poetry, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Thomson, Akenside, Goldsmith, Beattie, Cowper, 
Burns, Campbell, Southey, and Wordsworth. ‘‘ My 
father delighted in poetry,’’ Bryant wrote in 1874-'75, 
“and in his library were the works of the most emi- 
nent English poets. 
humorous and satirical. 
Latin poetry, in which the odes of Horace were his 
favorites.” 


they were for the most part, his father ridiculed them 


and endeavored to teach him to write only when he | 


had something to say. An early task of his was the 
turning of the first chapter of Job into heroic couplets, 
one of which lingered in his memory for more than 
half acentury. It was as follows: 


‘* His name was Job, evil he did eschew, 
To him were born seven sons; three daughters too.’’ 


There was not much | 


| poems. 





Bryant himself began to make verses in | 
his ninth year; when they were bad, as no doubt | 





For this poem he was rewarded with a ninepenny 
piece. When he was ten he declaimed a little poem 
of his own writing descriptive of a country school, 
and not long afterward it attained the dignity of print 
in the Hampshire Gaze/fe. Perhaps the first book 
which he read with great delight was Pope’s transla- 
tion of the Iliad, which still retained something of its old 
reputation. He was much impressed by its versifi- 
cation, and when he wrote Tne Embargo, his satire 
against Jefferson, it was naturally cast in that form. 


| Of course it was not poetry, though it was thought 


well enough of when it was printed to have the age 
of the writer, thirteen, doubted. There wasno Ameri- 
can poetry then (1808), nor for some years later, 


| albeit sundry American versifiers had achieved con- 


siderable reputation, the most readable of the number 
being Freneau. After, or, it may be, contemporane- 


| ously with Pope, Bryant was struck with the Literary 


Remains of Kirke White, which had been reprinted 
in this country. ‘I read the poems with great eager- 
ness,’’ he wrote in the last paragraph of his autobi- 
ography, ‘“‘and so often, that I had committed several 
of them to memory, particularly the Ode to the 
Rosemary. The melancholy tone which prevails in 
them deepened the interest with which I read them 
for about that time I had, as young poets are apt to 
have, a liking for poetry of a querulous cast. I 
remember of reading, at this time, the remarkable 
poem, Blair’s Grave, and dwelling with great pleas- 
ure upon its finer passages. I had the opportunity of 
comparing it with a poem on a kindred subject, that 


| of Bishop Porteus On Death, and of observing how 
| much 


the verse of the obscure Scottish minister 
excelled in originality of thought and vigor of expres- 
sion that of the English prelate. In my father’s library 
I found a small, thin volume of the miscellaneous 
poems of Southey, towhich he had not called my atten- 
tion, containing some of the finest of Southey’s shorter 
I read it greedily. Cowper's poems had 
been in my hands from an early age, and I now passed 
from his shorter poems, which are generally mere 
rhymed prose, to his Task, the finer passages of 
which supplied a form of blank verse that captivated 
my admiration.” Here the autobiography ends 
abruptly, Mr. Godwin remarks, and just at the time 
when the poet was going to tell us of the various 
influences under which Thanatopsis was written. 
What thése influences were we shall never know, 
since the poet himself has omitted to tell us, but they 
must surely have been other than those that grew out 
of the authors named, who were not original enough 
nor powerful enough, nor primitive enough, to have 


topsis. It grew out of the nature in which his child- 
hood and growth were passed ; out of the thick, 


| almost trackless woods in the western part of Massa- 
| chusetts ; 


out of his serious, solemn, philosophic 
temperament; out ofthe depths of his unique genius, 


| which then, as ever, was prone to meditate upon the 


; | mortality of mankind. 
He wrote verses himself, mostly | y 


He was not unskilled in | 


It was the voice of the Past 
which spoke through him, and was not until it fell from 
the lips of its predestined poet: 


“« The New World waited for him, and the words 
Which should disburden the dumb mystery 
That darkened its strange life, when summer days 
Steeped the green boughs with light, and winter nights 
Looked down like Death upon the dead, old world ; 
For what was Earth but the great tomb of man, 
And suns and planets but sepulchral urns 
Filled with the awful ashes of the Past ?’’ 


The poetry of Nature began in America with The 
Yellow Violet, the first (if it was the first) of a long 
succession of poems which were based upon love of 


| the natural world and close observation of the phe- 
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nomena of theseasons. From early boyhood Bryant 
had been enamoured of the dense woods andthe green 
fields, the springs and flowers, by which he was sur- 
rounded at Cummington. 
country rambles, to which he brought the eye of the 
naturalist as well as the imagination of the poet: 


“‘ A student of the woods 
And of the fields, he was their calendar, 
Knew when the first pale wind-flower would appear, 
And when the last wild-fowl would take its flight, 
Where the cunning squirrel had his granary, 
And where the industrious bee had stored her sweets. 
Go where he would, he was not solitary, 
Flowers nodded gayiy to him, wayside brooks 
Slipped by him laughingly, while the emulous birds 
Showered lyric raptures that provoked his own,”’ 


No American poet ever approached him in the beauty 
and correctness of his nature-painting, and no 
English poet ever surpassed him in his charming 
walk of poetic art. That this phase of his genius 
was an inspiration to our minor bards is evident in 
such poems as Longfellow’s April Day and Woods in 
Winter. Another phase of his genius, which may be 


described as sympathy with what was poetic in Indian | 
life and character, was also an inspiration to his con- | 
temporaries, who straightway betook themselves to the | 


writing of long and unreadable Indian epics, whose 
names even it is not worth while to revive, since they 
have long since been forgotten. Before Bryant there 
was no American poet worthy of the name; during 
his lifetime, though several were more popular than 
he, there was not one who approached him in the 
higher regions of poetry, and since his death he has 
had no successor. He laid the foundation of his fame 
while he lived with his father, a country doctor, who 
could not afford to keep him at college ; he continued 
it while he was a struggling lawyer with a scanty 


practice; he enlarged it while he was a hard-working 
city editor, and he completed it only at his death, 
when he was a venerable man of eighty-four, whom 


his countrymen Mail and 


del ghted to honor. 
Express. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL'S LETTERS TO A 
FRIEND. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s. Edited by the Very 
Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of 
Westminster. 12mo, 383 pp. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.15; by mail, $1.25. 


This is a most delightful book. It opensto us a view 


of the life, the thoughts, and the character of one of | 


the scholars of our day. Bishop Thirlwall was known 
to bea man of wisdom and of learning; and his 
other published works, including a volume of letters 
which have been given to the world since his death, 
have earned for him an honored name. The present 
volume will add to the honor and esteem in which he 
is held, as it shows his ideas about men and books 
and things, and gives us a picture of his inner life, 
full of diligent work and marked by unfailing kind- 
liness. 

The letters, covering a period of ten years, were 
addressed to a young lady, a member of a Welsh 
family, with whom the bishop was on intimate terms. 
Sometimes they were written in reply to 


which she had put to him; but more often they sim- 


ply contain the thoughts which were uppermost in his | 


mind, the news of home or the place where he hap- 
pened to be, his opinion of men whom he had met or 
of things which had happened, his judgment on some 
of the many books which he was always reading, and 


He was never weary of | 


By Connop Thirlwall, late | 


—— | 


other topics of a very wide range. It is impossible to 
open the volume and not find something interesting, 
which the reviewer would be glad to quote or the 
reader to repeat to the next friend whom he should 
meet. 
| As illustrations of the learning which appears in 
some of the bishop’s longer letters we may refer to 
| that in which he speaks of the derivative of the name 
of the Saint Graal, and the two suggested by the 
Duke of Norfolk’s perversion of Rome, on the 
tenets to which Romanists are pledged, and on the 
| character and the abilities of Pius IX. But we 
need not multiply references. Few who take up the 
volume will be willing to lay it down till it has been 
read through.— Zhe Churchman. 


EMILY BRONTE. 


Emity Bronte. By A M.F. Robinson. Famous 
Women series. 16mo, 315 pp.. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Miss A. M. F. Robinson has written a fascinating 
biography of Emily Bronté. No other family could 
ever have been like the Brontés, but Miss Robinson 
gives a less unattractive picture of the father than has 
| usually been presented. He was not lovable, but he 
had human traits, and he was not actively cruel. The 
six children, all mere babies when the mother died, 
had a pathetic childhood. The oldest was only seven, 
and she felt a motherly care over the others, who, 
| mere infants asthey were, ‘‘ devised plays about great 
men, read the newspapers, and worshiped the Duke 
of Wellington.”” They were eager politicians, and 
pronounced Tories and accomplished fanatics; they 
read Methodist magazines and Blackwood, had no 
| companions but each other, and walked and played 
| on the windy, solemn moors. When Anne, aged four, 
was asked what she most wanted she answered, ‘‘Age 
and experience” Four of the children, aged ten, 
nine, eight, ar d six, were sent to a school at Cowan's 
Bridge, a school for clergymen’s daughters, which 
Charlotte afterward described as ‘‘ Lowood.”” Here 
the poor little things were underfed, cold, lonely, and 
| poisoned by malaria, and the oldest two died. Of 
the second daughter, the biographer says, ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Bronté was dead, no more to hunger, freeze or sor- 
| row. Her hard life of ten years was over.” It is all 
a forlorn and dreary story, and it makes the reader’s 
| heart ache for these poor children, so good, so bright, 
so uncomplaining, and so ignorant of all the gladness 
and love that children ought to have. Indeed, one’s 
| heart aches for them through all their sombre lives of 
struggle and disappointment and hard labor. The 
only brother, Branwell, is said to have been attrac- 
tive, and to have easily won friends, but there is no 
touch of attractiveness in Miss Robinson's account of 
him; he was weak and dissipated, selfish and unprin- 
cipled, a burden on his sisters, and a disgrace to the 
| family. He killed himself with brandy and opium. 
| While he was a sot at home, the old father grew 
| blind; the three sisters, devoted to each other, and to 
the miserable Branwell, worked and wrote and waited 
for success. Charlotte was full of life and spirit; com- 
pared with the others she was gay and light-hearted ; 
Anne was gentle and pious; Emily was proud, strong, 
and independent. She loved the solemn moors, she 
| loved all wild, free creatures and things. She was 
| stern and heroic, ready to help others, but never to be 
| helped herself; pitiful to those who sinned and suf- 
fered, but showing no mercy to herself. The three 
| sisters were shy, and wholly unfitted for society ; they 
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had few friends, but were very much to each other. 
Miss Robinson gives an interesting account of the life 
of Emily and Charlotte at Brussels, which Charlotte 
describes in Villette, of the writing of Shirley, 
but especially of Wuthering Heights, the only 
novel that Emily wrote, and the success of which she 
did not live to see. Miss Robinson's estimate of this 
novel (indeed, of all the Bronté novels) seems far 
too high. She ranks it with the works of Coleridge, 
Hoffmann, and Leopardi. She judges it not merely 
as literary work, but sees it in the light of her admira- 
tion of the writer, and attributes all its horrors to the 
circumstances in which Emily lived. There was no 
sunshine in her life, her mind dwelt on the ‘ con- 
quered good and the conquering ill’’ that she saw all 
around her. She did not lose faith in God and future 
blessedness, but this life was full of wrong and sor- 
row. Her passionate, silent, repressed nature, which 
had no outlet in human love and sympathy, found 
expression in this stormy, painful story, this ‘‘ tragic 
study of passion and sorruw.”’ The biographer writes : 
“The world which has crowned King Lear with 
immortality, keeps a lesser wreath for Wuthering 
Heights.””’ To mention the two together seems a 
strange piece of extravagance, of criticism entirely 
warped by personal feeling. The personal feeling is, 
however, more than justified by the account of Emily's 
life, dark and sad as it was. She died at 29, never 
having known one success in life; her school was 
never opened, her verses never read, her novel never 
praised (until after her death), and her brother died 
in ruin; and yet the last lines that she ever wrote 
were: 
** No coward soul is mine, 
No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere ; 


I see heaven’s glories shine, 
And faith shines equal, arming me from fear. 


There is not room for death, 
No atom that his might could render void ; 
‘Thou—Thou art being, breath, 
And what thou art may never be destroyed,”’ 


—Boston Advertiser. 


THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE, 


THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE AND THE WAY THITHER. 
By Isabella L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop), author of 


by John Wanamaker, $1.75; by mail, $1.90. 


The Golden Chersoneseand the Way Thither is a well- 
told and very interesting story of travel by an adven- 
turous lady, who has already appeared successfully 
before in the same role. The present field of obser- 
vation is found in certain portions of the Malayan 
peninsula of south-eastern Asia, comparatively 
unknown. 
were originally written to the sister of the author, 
and have all the breezy, fresh, off-hand charac- 
teristics of good letter writing by a bright and 
observing woman. 


Oriental travel, and her sketches of life and every- 
day experience among the Malay and Chinese peo- 
ple among whom she moved, appear to be natural 
and truthful. The charm of the book is mainly in 
the lack of literary pretense, an easy undress of 
.words, which aims to say a thing in the most simple, 
conversational way.—A merican Bookseller. 


| but it is called for pretty often. 
The letters of which the book is made up | 





She gives us interesting and | 
vivid pictures of the pleasures and discomforts of | 


FROM PONKAPOG TO PESTH. 


FROM PONKAPOG TO PEsTH. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. 16mo, 267 pp. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Mr. Aldrich assures us that the chief merit of the 
papers which he has brought together under the title 
From Ponkapog to Pesth, is that ‘they treat of 
neither Pesth nor Ponkapog.” Those far-apart points 
—the obscure New England village and the old Hun- 
garian capital—happened to be the termini of the 
wanderings which furnished him with the materials for 
his book, and the oddity of their alliterative names 
was quite sufficient to determine his choice of a title. 
It is possible, indeed, that the title was chosen before 
the journey was begun—but that is a matter of the 
slightest consequence. 

Having started from Ponkapog, Mr. Aldrich was in 
no hurry to get to Pesth. There was ample time fora 
trip to Inverness, a brief sojourn in Naples, a leisurely 
tour of Spain,—a day in Africa. Though the ground 
he passed over ‘“‘ had been worn smooth by the feet of 
millions of tourists, and paved three deep with books 
of travel,” no one will complain that the author of 
Marjorie Daw saw fit to polish it more smoothly, and 
to begin the laying of a fourth layer of boolzs. The 
present volume has the advantage of lying on top of 
those previously deposited ; for that reason it will be 
the most easily picked up; and among recent books 
of travel we know of none which will be less willingly 
laid down again. 

Mr. Aldrich belongs to the goodly fellowship of 
American humorists. He hasin abundance the power 
of caricature, of exaggeration, which marks them as 
a class; but he has also the power of restraint, the fine 
artistic sense, in which as a class they are deficient. 
In Days with the Dead—the opening essay of this 


| collection—you feel that he could, if he would, turn 
| his subject into a roaring farce; that nothing but a 
| nice sense of propriety keeps him within the limit of 


becoming mirth. There is humor, but nothing ghastly 

in his description of the skulls of the monks, arranged 
in architectural devices under the Church of the Capu- 
chins at Rome: ‘I looked at them as complacently as 


| if they had been a lot of exploded percussion caps. 
| ‘It is a pity they can’t be used again,’ I thought; and 
| that was all. I] began tobelieve the beautiful economy 
| of nature to be greatly overrated.” 


One would think that extortion and beggary had 
been exhausted as a literary theme, but in Beggars, 


Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. 12mo, 483 pp. Sold | Professional and Amateur, Mr. Aldrich says so well 


what others have said less well before him that his 
reflections have the charm, if not of newness, yet of 
novelty. ‘ There is one thing that comes near taking 


| the joy out of the heart of foreigntravel. . .. In 
| the East this thing is called dakd’shish, in Germany 
| trinkgeld, in Italy buonamano, in France pourboire, 


in England—I do not know how itis called in England, 
In whatever soft, 
insiduous syllable it may wrap itself, it is nothing but 
hateful. A piece of money which is not earned by 
honest service, but is extracted from you as a matter of 


| course by any vagabond who may start out of the 


bowels of the earth, like a gnome or a kobold, at the 
sound of your footfall, is a shameless coin : it debases 
him that gives and him that takes.’"” Mr. Aldrich is 
an enthusiastic admirer of the Italian fer se, and sets 


| the Italian beggar above all other European beggars 


on the ground that he alone “renders tribute to an 
abstract idea of manhood, by assuming that he has 
done you some sort of service.’’ This service is gen- 


| erally of gossamer texture, but it serves. ‘I have 
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paid a Neapolitan gentleman ten sous for leaning 
against a dead-wall in front of a hotel window.” 


A Visit to a Certain Old Gentleman was a visit— | 


as you learn at the end of sixteen pages—to 
the Pope of Rome. 
since; yet Pius IX., Cardinal Antonelli, and King 
Victor Emmanuel have conspired, as Mr. Aldrich can- 
not help thinking, to render obsolete the sketch in 
which he has preserved it. 
than timeliness will ensure its perusal now; and 
unless books of travel are no longer in demand—a 
contingency altogether improbable—the same quali- 
ties will ensure the popularity of a sheaf of papers 
which includes, besides those we have already men- 
tioned, the amusing study of the English servingman 
(Smith), On a Balcony, Ways and Manners, A Day 
in Africa, and last, though not least delightful, On 
Getting Back Again.— 7he Critic. 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 


By Mary Hallock Foote. 
95 


THE Lep-HorseE CLAIM. 
12mo, 279 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker. 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 


The Led-Horse Claim is singularly fresh and dra- 


matic as a story, and the author, who is also known 


as a singularly gifted artist, shows very considera- | 


ble advance over her previous literary work. The 
descriptions of scenery and people, and the singu- 
lariy vigorous conception with which she realizes the 


lay and force of strong human passions, seem to | 
indicate that much of the book is the outcome of | 
actural experience in the rough mining communities | 
of the West. The story tells of the passion of a young 


mining superintendent, Hilgard, for a young girl, 
Cecil Conrath, whose brother is the enemy of Hilgard 
and the superintendent of an adjoining mine. Simul- 
taneously with the growth of this love between the 
two, Hilgard becomes convinced that Cecil's brother 
is stealing his ore underground. Making a careful 
underground survey, he assures this fact. In an 


is killed, and the girl is led to believe that her lover 
is thus the indirect cause of her brother's death. The 
tragedy and pathos of the story are admirably worked 
up toaclimax. How the lovers, parted by a terrible 
Nemesis, are afterward reunited, we leave the reader 
to discover. 
interesting feature of the romance is the forcible 
realism with which the scenes and characteristics of 
mining-camp life are depicted.— 7he American Book- 
seller. 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. By Frances Hodg- | 


son Burnett. 12mo, 564 pp. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


Through One Administration is an excellent example 
of the new school of American novels. The author 
will maintain by it the reputation which she first made 
by her Lancashire stories. It is the fashion for the mod- 
ern American novelist to write mostly of his country- 
men abroad, but Mrs. Burnett keeps to America. The 


scene is laid at Washington, and the reader cannot | 


fail to be reminded of the life which was so well 
described in Democracy. Mrs. Burnett's picture is 
not quite so unfavorable ; she makes it appear not 
impossible for straightforwardness and high principle 


It was made buta few years | 


More lasting qualities | 





| to exist, atall events in the Senate, though she too, 


like the author of Democracy, represents political 
life to consist principally in office-seeking and lobby- 
ing, and success in it to depend entirely on jobbery 
and influence. But these things occupy a very minor 
place in Through One Administration, which is, in 
the main, a novel of character. The book is com- 
parable with Mr Henry James’ Portrait of a Lady 
rather than with Democracy. The method of analy- 
sis, the attention to details, and the brilliancy and 
cleverness displayed in the conversations, constantly 
recall Mr. James’ well-known manner, and his char- 
acters have perhaps suggested something to Mrs. 
Burnett. Her characters, like his, surprise the reader 
by their extraordinary quickness in guessing half-hid- 


| den meanings, and have another point of resemblance 
| in their tendancy to an excessive refinement of sen- 
| sitiveness. 


The pathetic power which Mrs. Burnett 


| showed so fully in That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s is exhibited 





But interesting as the story is, the most | 





| in many a touching scene in her new story, which is 
| only to be found fault with because it is too touching. 
| The strain 


is continuously severe, and even the 
sad end comes asa sort of relief. But, in spite of all 
this, the book is one of great interest and of striking 


| ability— 7he Atheneum. 


SOME LEISURE HOUR NOVELS. 


No New THING. By W. E. Norris. GERALDINE 
HAWTHORNE. By Beatrice May Butt. THE 
ADMIRAL'’S WARD. By Mrs. Alexander. A 
CHELSEA HOUSEHOLDER. A STORY OF CARNI- 
vAL. By Mary Hoppus. Leisure Hour series. 
16mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents each ; 
by mail, 83 cents. The same, Leisure Moment 
series, 16mo, paper covers, from 20 to 30 cents 
each; by mail, 5 cents more. The same, 
Seaside Library, 18 cents each; by mail, 20 
cents. 


Mr. Norris, in No New Thing, falls far short of the 
success he achieved in Matrimony; and judging by 


encounter which ensued in the mining shaft, Conrath | internal evidence, we should be inclined to believe it 


the earlier novel of the two. It contains considerably 
less of that nice observation of the weaknesses of 


| human nature with which the other was so filled, and 


there are no characters in this novel so entertaining 


| in their different ways as Varinka, or Freddy, or the 


amiably cynical Mr. Jervis. The story revolves about 
the career and fortunes of an Anglo-Italian boy, who 
is adopted by the kind-hearted heroine, and the analy- 
sis of his pleasure-loving, superficial character is very 
good. It is his fate,and leads him a strange dance, 


| through failures, and misfortunes, and mistakes, and 


a good many lies, toa queer end. The contrast of his 


| selfish, facile disposition with the stronger and sim- 


pler English characters with whom he is thrown in 
contact is very well drawn, as is the contrast also 
between his subtle, half-[talian intellect, and their 
coarser mental fibre. The story is very natural, and it 


| is hard to point out any way in which it could have been 


improved; but the chief difficulty with it is that it 
contains no character except Philip, who rises much 
above the level of commonplace novel types, while 
the dissection of Philip, clever as it is, we follow with 
an interest chiefly made up of curiosity. Matrimony 
was, of course, a success which Mr. Norris would find 
it hard to repeat. 


Geraldine Hawthorne is ostensibly another story of 
the Revolution, but in fact it is one of those that 
belong to all time. It is of the faithful love of a 
woman clinging to a man who has brought shame 
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upon all who love him. For her sake, he escapes the | 
punishment he deserves, and in her devotion he finds | 
the sole hope of his later life. There is only so much | 
history as may supply the motive and the circum- 
stances of the treason and its pardon. The book is | 
wholly one of emotion. There is not much local | 
color, but a slight archaism in speech gives a remote- | 
ness which, combined with a graceful style, suggests | 
a Gainsborough picture. 

If the Admiral’s Ward has less striking figures in it 
than some of Mrs. Alexander's earlier novels, it | 
seems, nevertheless, to be the most even of them all. | 
There is a fineness about the whole life in it that was | 
sometimes missed heretofore. It is the old story of | 
the gain and the loss of an inheritance, but imagined | 
with motives so unusual, and situations so unexpected, | 
as to give it positive originality, The incidents are 
simple, almost homely, but every-day life is trans- 
formed to something of poetry by the patience of the 
heroine in her humble duties, and by the beautiful, | 
enduring affection of the two women of whom love 
and fate might have made enemies. The Admiral | 
and Mrs. Crewe, “‘ who does not take lodgers, but only 
consents to receive a gentleman or two, personally | 
recommended,” are of the best of the whimsical | 
oddities with whom Mrs. Alexander enlivens her 
tales,—best, because drawn with more reserve. The | 
plot develops so quietly that there is no suspicion of | 
the catastrophe until the last moment. It startles, but 
it proves its own fitness, for it makes the reader at | 
once turn back to reread the story in the light of it. 
Too often the end of a novel is only like the solution | 
of an enigma. The tangle untwisted, one cares no | 
more, but, as in this case, real skill will lead up to a 
result which impels us to turn back and judge of 
character by our knowledge of final deeds. It should | 
be observed that the successful lover of the heroine 
is not at all the hero of the story. Itis less and less | 
frequent that both of the ultimate pair of lovers are | 
in the first plane of the picture. 


A Chelsea Householder is Muriel Ellis, a girl of just 
that gentle independence of spirit which is so much | 
more attractive than positive softness (if that is not a | 
paradox) or outright strong-mindedness, She is 
enough of an heiress, too, to play very prettily at 
being an artist. The hero isa clergyman of Broad | 
Church affinities, a puzzle to his own kindred. | 
‘* Really,” says his cousin, ‘‘when a good man,—and | 
I suppose Steeny is better than most,—takes an 
obstinate fit, he’s worse than any one.’’ While the 
book is not of great power, it has an individuality 
quite marked,—and by this is meant something dif- 
ferent from originality, It takes its own way, 
unmindful of what one might expect. Muriel lives | 
in Cheyne Walk, andthe picture of Chelsea is unmis- 
takably from the life, but there is not the slightest 
consciousness of the Kingsleys, the Carlyles, and | 
George Eliot, who have made that suburb classic 
ground. Yet the river flows on through the story, 
under the changing lights, now weird, now tender, 
now splendid, as we knew it in Daniel Deronda. 
The descriptions of country landscape are singularly 
happy, for none of them are done with direct inten- 
tion,—only a bit here and there of the picturesque- 
ness of the New Forest or the wide monotony 
of Norfolk as the simple incidents of the story 
require, 


A Story of Carnivalis not equal to the other Leisure | 


Hour volumes upon the list, though it moves with a 


brisk alertness that interests the reader in incidents | 


‘ more ingenious than probable. The women are the 


merest shadows.— Zhe Nation. 


THE NAVY IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


THE BLOCKADE AND THE CRUISERS. By James 
Russell Soley, Professor U.S. Navy. 12mo, 257 
pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 


If the present volume is a fair sample of the series, 


| the Scribners’ history of The Navy in the Civil War 


will be not less valuable and popular than the excel- 
lent set of narratives of the military campaigns which 
it appropriately follows. The scheme of the new pub- 
lication shows the same editorial tact which distin- 
guished the former one; and Professor Soley’s initial 
contribution is marked by ample knowledge both 
historical and professional, power of condensation, 
force and clearness of narrative, felicity in generaliza- 


| tion, an impartial habit of mind, and a cool and acute 


| judgment. An English periodical recently made the 
| extraordinary objection to one of the volumes of the 
Campaigns of the Civil War, that the author showed 
too clearly on which side his sympathies lay. We 
hope that no officer of our army or navy will ever 
write of the Rebellion without showing on which side 
his sympathies lie. The Scribner series offers proof 
enough, if such proof were needed, that a loyal and 
patriotic spirit is no disqualification for writing a just 
military history. Professor Soley’s opinions are posi- 
tive and consistent because they are carefully formed, 
and he expresses them freely because his object is 
not to nurse anybody’s prejudices, but to tell the 


| truth. 


The subject of Professor Soley’s volume does not 
include many of the dramatic incidents of the naval 
war, but those which fall within its scope,—such as the 
story of the Monitor and the adventures of the 
Alabama,—are well told. The account of the 
blockade-running business is singularly interesting ; 
and the description of the arduous service of the 
blockaders is full and effective. No portions of his 


| book, however, will be more attentively read and dis- 
| cussed than those which explain the miserable condi- 
| tion of the navy at the beginning of the war, and 


those which review the still worse plight into which it 
has fallen since the peace. Because we succeeded 


| after much delay in creating a navy in 1861, we seem 
| to assume that we can repeat that piece of luck if 


we are ever again overtaken by war. We forget that 
our antagonist in the Rebellion had no ships, and no 
way of getting them, and no sailors, and no means 


| of impeding our preparations, and that we had 

ample material, and a large mercantile marine to 
| draw upon as areserve. The next time we are called 
upon to fight it will be with a very different enemy, 
who will not wait for us to get ready; nor have weany 
longer, either, the sailors or the ships to press into sud- 
| den service.—V. Y. 7ribune. 


MOSAICS OF BIBLE HISTORY. 


Mosaics oF BIBLE History. The Bible Record, 
with illustrative Poetic and Prose Selections from 
Standard Literature. By Marcius Willson and 
Robert P, Willson. volumes, 12mo. Vol. I., 
Old Testament History, 448 pp. Vol. II., New 
Testament History, 442 pp. Soldby John Wan- 
amaker, $2.35; by mail, $2.60. 


> 


Mosaics of Bible History is the appropriate title of a 
series of brief and familiar expositions of Biblical 
| history and literature, including sketches of the 
| plan, purpose, authorship and leading characteristics 
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of the several books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in their canonical order, whose novel and 
ingenious arrangement, and whose condensed and 
apposite presentation of the best thoughts of 
poets, critics, travelers, and commentators in illus- 
tration of the Bible narrative, can not fail to 
prove highly suggestive to the general reader, and 
especially so to the young Bible student. Briefly 
stated, the plan pursued in the work is to pre- 
face the account of each book of the Bible with a 
succinct historical outline of its origin, authorship, 
and general plan, and upon the slight thread of its 
narrative which is then given to string together apt 
poetic and prose selections from standard authors, 
illustrative from various standpoints of the spiritual 
teachings of the Sacred Text, of the most imposing 
events recorded in it, and of the principal characters 
who figure in its sublime story. Besides its substan- 
tial value as an aid to the study of the Bible, the 
compilation has a sterling literary interest as a 
comprehensive commonplacebook or ¢hesaurus of 
the innumerable contributions that have been 
made to English literature on Scriptural subjects by 
poets, dramatists, philosophers, travelers, historians, 
essayists, critics, and divines, in both hemispheres, 
from the time of Shakespeare until the present day. 
—Harper's Magazine. 


DR. McCOSH ON DEVELOPMENT. 


Wuat It CAN Do AND Wuart It 
Cannot Do. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. 
Philosophic Series, No. 3. Small 8vo, paper, 
50 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 43 cents. 


DEVELOPMENT: 


Our examination of the latest numberof Dr. McCosh’s 
Philosophic series makes usthe more anxious that these 


admirable and timely publications should have the | 


widest currency. Dr. McCosh in the first number 
went straight into the battlefield with little or no pre- 
liminary skirmishing. 


it in a way which will be quite as illuminating to 
some old-fashioned believers as itis fatal to the irre- 


ligious assumptions which have been built on it. | 


‘* Evolution,”’ says Dr. McCosh (p. 16), ‘‘is not any 
more than gravitation, chemical affinity, or any other 


power or law of nature, an irreligious process.” | 
What we have to doin the study of Nature (p. 7) is | 
to observe the elements working, ‘‘and to notice in | 


particular that they operate in the way of evolution.” 


This principle is the beneficent method in the hand | 


of God for the accomplishment of his ends. Instead 
of excluding God from the universe, and making 


faith in him irrational, itis implied in teleology and | 


causation, and may be assumed as the path on which 


to trace the indications of the divine presence in | 
| cries of ‘‘ Skid, Joe,”’ and“ Right, Perry,’’ were to be 


nature. 

The process by which the essentially innocent and 
sound principle of evolution has been forced into the 
service of irreligion is sketched. The philosophical 


difference between the Christian and the materialistic | 


evolutionists is identified, and the discussion passes 
next to touch on the fatal defects of evolution as a 


system of philosophy or a theory of man and the | 
for example, as that it cannot | 


universé. Such, 
account for origin nor for power or force, nor for the 
beneficent ends or order of Nature. Much less can 


it explain will, consciousness, conscience, or give | 
| their leafy tide of greenery still rippling up the 


the clew to psychological facts developed in man’s 
observation of himself. The occasional appearance 








In this number he grapples | 
the formidable speculative evolutionism, and handles | 
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in the geologic records of new powers and products 
introduces another class of significant facts, for which 
evolution alone, deprived of intelligent direction, is 
unable to account. Perhaps the strongest thing in 
the drochure is the vindication of the principle that 
development gées on under two potencies, the natural 
and the spiritual, and the telling effect with which the 
failure to allow or to provide for this is proved against 
Mr. Spencer and the materialistic evolutionists, Dr. 
McCosh does not hesitate to carry out his principleas 
applied to anthropological development. He sees 
in it nothing to embarrass the spiritual theory of man, 
nor to stand in the way of a reverent acceptance of 
the Scriptures. He even makes a strong point of it 
in his very happy defense of the Mosaic cosmogony. 
It is a fine feature of this discussion that it displays no 
timid anxiety to reduce the results of science to more 
manageable dimensions, but leaves them to be what 
they may be, and cares only to point out tothe reader 
the transcending facts which must forever bind the 
human mind to God. We await withincreased inter- 
est the volumes yet to come in this series.— The /nde- 
pendent. 


AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN. 


By 
Sold 


AN AMERICAN FourR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN. 
Andrew Carnegie. Small 4to, 338 pp. 
by John Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has performed successfully a 
very difficult task. He drove with a party of friends 
in a four-in-hand coach from Brighton to Inverness; 
he jotted down all he saw upon the road; and he has 


| produced a book of travel as fresh as though he had 


been exploring Thibet or navigating the River of 


| Golden Sand. Of most coaching books we know, 
| alas, the style. 


Their author is generally Captain 
Tandem, of the Life Guards, or the Hon. Mr. Win- 
kerstrap, Lord Bearingrein’s son, and their talk is all 
of leaders and wheelers, of the ‘cattle’? in harness 
and the “ muslin’’ on the box. Mr. Carnegie makes 
no claim to eminence in the ranks of amateur Jehus. 
He is more concerned with his companions than with 
his horses, with the myriad objects of interest which 
they pass than with the cumbrous mechanism of the 
coach. He is also excellently fitted for his task, his 
observation being keen, his sympathies warm, his 
mind well stored with literature, and his style as clear 
and sunny as a mountain stream. 

The names of the fifteen charioteers, who on that 
bright June morning mounted to their places on the 
coach at Brighton, are masked by merry sobriquets. 
Some were English or Scotch, the majority American. 
There were the Prima Donnaand the Stewardess, the 
Paisley Troubadours, the General Manager, the Queen 
Dowager, and so on down to the Scribe. Then there 
was Perry, the coachman, and Joe, the footman, whose 


the watchwords of the party for the next seven weeks. 
The roads were perfect, ‘‘ a theme of continual wonder 
to those who had not before seen England;” the 
weather was so fine that it came to be called ‘‘ Carne- 
gie Weather ;”’ and the horses, with one exception, 
took the party through from Brighton to Inverness. 
Mr. Black, whose Adventures of a Phaeton inspired 
the journey, came to witness its start, and arrived, 
after the wont of the literary class, a few minutes too 
late. So off they went for Guilford, “ the roses just 
in season,” skirting the woods of Sussex, ‘“ with 


wind,” 
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We could follow with delight this fascinating book, 
but that is a pleasure which we must leave for its 
readers. At Windsor, in St, George’s Chapel, the 
charioteers saw Mr. Gladstone, ‘that sadly noble 
lion-face,’’ as the author calls him. Beside the tombs 
of poets and the homes of kings; past abbeys and 
castles, colleges and cathedrals; peeping into the 
little school-room where George Eliot learnt her first 
lessons ; surveying famous battle-grounds; passing 
the border with a waving of hats and handkerchiefs, 
they made their way into bonnie Scotland. ‘‘My 
eyes watered now and then,”’ writes Mr. Carnegie. 
“This was my land: England only a far-off connec- 
tion, not cne of the family.’’ Well may the travelers 





have been sad to leave the coach at Inverness. 


* Andrew,” said one of them, ‘I've just been in a | 
But it was over. | 
The magic note of ‘‘ Skid, Joe,” and “ Right, Perry,” | 
By small detachments the | 
party disbanded and, arriving in New York, the | 
author was left alone to write this memorial of a | 


dream of happiness all the time.” 


was to be heard no more. 


memorable journey.— The Critic. 


AN UGLY HEROINE. 


An UGLy HEROINE. By Christine Faber. 12mo, 
336 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.25. 


An Ugly Heroine can have but a transient claim to 
public notice. Essentially a novel of plot, the interest 


hangs upon the wily efforts of a pretty, shallow, and 
designing woman to regain the love of the man whom 
she has deserted and deceived. The powers of fem- 
inine diplomacy are evidently unsounded depths to | 


the author, for her heroine, who, by the way, is beau- | 
tiful, and justifies the title only by her moral depravity, 
though evidently designed for Machiavelian stratagem, | 
is a veritable babe in the art, and a child—that is, a 





very wicked child—could surpass her. According to 
the title, it is a story of domestic life, which leaves it | 
to be devoutly hoped that such domesticity is rare, | 
for the vulgar brawls of common-minded women are 
far from edifying. The mechanism creaks, and is so 
far out of joint as to require, near the end of the story, 
an elaborate explanation to the corpse of the unfor- 
tunate woman, which is certainly an original method 
of dissipating mystery. The book cannot be called 
a pleasant one, either in character, incident, or style, 
and its highest praise must be that it is comparatively 
harmless in intention and orthodoxly rigorous in 
administering punishment and distributing reward— 
conscientiously marrying the good and killing off 
the bad.— The Art Interchange. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


But YET A Woman. By A. S. Hardy. 12mo, 348 pp. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.20. 


CHAPTER I. 


There are some men who reach the downward slope 
of life without succumbing to Penelope, Phyllis, or 
.Phryne. Such men are rare; nevertheless they | 
exist, for M. Michel was one. Not that any strange 
play of chances had made his life exceptional ; in its | 
outward circumstances it had not differed from that of | 
most men. It was M. Michel himself who was 
exceptional. During the forty years that had elapsed 


since he left the Lycée Louis-le-Grand many women 
had crossed his path, of whose charms he was not 
ignorant and to whose influence he was a debtor. 
More than once they had softened his convictions 
and purified his ideals, for he was neither a hermit 
nor a scoffer. Of that little circle of friends in which 
he moved, which the years had narrowed only to 
render it more essential, they formed an altogether 
necessaty part, whose banishment would have dis- 
mayed him. 

Still, for M. Michel, woman existed as it were en 
masse. As says the proverb, he admired the forest 
without seeing the trees. Indispensable to society as 
the flowers of the Luxembourg to the gardens in which 
he took his daily walk, it had never occurred to him 
to appropriate either the one or the other. 

‘*Ts not this delicious !’’ his niece said, one morn- 
ing, showing him a rose wet with dew. 

‘Exquisite, but I prefer the violet.”’ 

“ Ah, how provoking! Yesterday we had violets, 
and you preferred roses.” 

Yet M. Michel was far from being difficive. On the 
contrary, a certain large-heartedness dissipated his 
affections. He preferred neither roses nor violets, 
but loved only flowers. He admired neither one 
nor many women, but only woman. Indeed, some of 
M. Michel's friends had affirmed that it was precisely 
this eccentricity which rendered him so agreeable. 
In his society they escaped for a time that mania or 
appropriation which even a coquette tires, at times, of 
provoking ; with him one could lower one’s guard 
without danger, and indulge in a certain abandon 
with security. 

If this man had ever inspired certain sentiments of 
another kind he had remained ignorant of them, if 
only because he did not reciprocate them. Doubtless, 
like others, he had had his opportunities without mak- 
ing them. With a good figure and manners, a loyal 
heart and gentle disposition, to say nothing of his 
rentes, it were strange had it been otherwise. But his 
sixtieth year found him still alone with his young 
orphan niece Rénée. 

Without ever having thought of it, M. Michel's 
feelings of love and admiration for his niece, while 
genuine and sincere, were, apparently at least, of the 
same somewhat abstract character. His life, it is 
true, would have been desolate without her. She 
managed his household admirably ; she presided at 
those little reunions of friends so dear to him at his 
age. In entering that large salon, whose tones were 
so subdued, everything indicated indefinably a reign- 
ing presence, and that, too, of a woman. A cer- 


| tain grace and refinement hovered, like the fragrance 


of a flower, over every trifle. He was far, too, from 
esteeming his niece only as an excellent housekeeper. 


| Her wishes, her whims even, were law to him, and 


had need been he would have done achivalrous deed 
as gallantly as any knight of the Round Table. For 
her he unlocked the doors of that library, that other 
world of unbroken silence, of which he once said, 
“It is alittle space fenced off trom illusions, mask- 
ings, and shadows; here are no voices, only echoes, 


| no action, only its photograph; here no events trans- 


pire, but here is the record of all, and this alone is 
real and durable.’’ Moreover, for her he stopped every 
Saturday night at the Conjfiserte of the Rue de 
l'Ecole de Médecine, and brought away a white pack- 
age tied with a blue ribbon. 

Yet for all this, one night his niece said to him, 
“ Be a little less good to me, and love me more, my 
uncle.”” Such a philosophy so puzzled the worthy 
man that he could only make a gesture of remon- 
strance. * * * 
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SINNERS AND SAINTS. 


SINNERS AND SAINTS. A tour across the States and 


round them; with three months among the Mor- | 


mons. By Phil. Robinson, author of Under the 
Sun. 
$1.15; by mail, $1.30. 
CHAPTER I. 
FROM NEW YORK TO CHICAGO. 


“Does the fast train to Chicago ever stop ?’’ was the 
question of a bewildered English fellow-passenger, 
Westward-bound like myself, as I took my seat in the 


carry me nearly half the distance from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. ‘Oh, yes,’’ I replied, ‘it stops—a¢ 
Chicago.” 

By this he recognized in me a fellow-innocent, and 
so we foregathered at once, breakfasted together, and 
then went out to smoke the calumet together. 

To an insular traveler it is a prodigiously long jour- 
ney this, across the continent of America, but I found 
the journey a perpetual enjoyment. Even the dull 


country of the first hour’s traveling had many points | 
of interest for the stranger—scattered hamlets of | 
wooden houses that were only joined together by | 


straggling strings of cocks and hens; the others that 
seemed to have been trying to scramble over the hill 
and down the other side, but were caught just as they 
got to the top and pinned down to the ground with 
lightning conductors; the others that had palings 
round them to keep them from running away, but had 
got on to piles as if they were stilts and intended 
(when no one was looking) to skip over the palings 


and go away ; the others that had rows of dwarf fir- | 


trees in front of them, through which they stared out 
of both their windows like a forward child affecting to 
be shy behind its fingers. 
selves very curious, for they give the country a half- 
cultivated appearance, and in some places make the 


hillsides and valleys look like immense cemeteries, | 
Even the levels | 


and only waiting for the tombstones. 
of flooded land and the scorched forests were of 
interest, as significant of a country still busy over its 
rudiments, 

“ All charcoal and puddles,’ 
disparagingly ; ‘‘ I’m very glad we're going so fast 
through it.” 

Now, for my own part, I think it looks very uncivil 


of a train to go with a screech through a station with- | 


out stopping, and I always wish I could say some- 


thing in the way of an apology to the station-master | 
No doubt people who | 


for the train's bad manners. 
live in very small places get accustomed to trains 


rushing past their platforms without stopping even to | 


say ‘‘ By your leave.’ But at first it must be rather 
painful. At least I should think it was. 


hand, the people ‘‘in the mofussil’’ (which is the 


Anglo-Indian for ‘‘all the country outside one’s own | 


town’) did not pay much attention to our train. 
Everybody went about their several works for all the 
world as if we were not flashing by. Even the dogs 
trotted about indifferently, without even so much as 
noticing us, except occasionally some distant mongrel, 
who barked at the train as if it was a stray bullock, 
and smiled complacently upon the adjoining land- 
scape when he found how thoroughly he had fright- 
ened it away. 


There seemed to me a curious dearth of small wild | 
The English “country ”’ is so full of birds that | 
Once I saw | 


life. 
all others seem, by comparison, birdless. 
a russet-winged hawk hovering over a copse of 
water-oak as if it saw something worth eating there; 


12mo, 370 pp. Sold by John Wanamaker, | 


These fir-trees are them- | 


said a fellow-traveler | 


On the other | 


| charm to this getting back. 
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once, too, I saw a blue-bird brighten a clump of cedars. 
Now and again a vagabond crow drifted across the 
sky. But, as compared with Europe or parts of the 


| East which I know best, bird-life was very scanty. 


And presently Philadelphia came sliding along to 
meet us with a stately decorum of metalled roads and 
well-kept public grounds, and we stopped for the first 


| of the twelve halts, worth calling such, which I had to 


make in the three thousand miles between the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific. 

How treacherously the trains in America start! 
There is no warning given, so far as an ordinary pas- 


a ; | senger can see, that the start is under contemplation, 
car of the Pennsylvania Limited mail that was to | 


and it takes him by surprise. The American under- 
stands that ‘‘ All aboard’’ means ‘“‘If you don’t jump 
up at once you'll be left behind.”” But to those accus- 
tomed to a “first’” and a ‘‘second” and a ‘‘third”’ 
bell—and accustomed, too, not to get up even then 
until the guard has begged them as a personal favor 
to take their seats—the sudden departure of the Ameri- 
can locomotive presents itself as a rather shabby sort 
of practical joke. 

The quiet, unobtrusive scenery beyond Philadel- 
phia is English in character, and would be still more 
so if there were hedges instead of railings. By the 
way, whenever reading biographical notices of distin- 
guished Americans I have been surprised to find that 
so many of them at one time or other had “‘ split rails ’’ 
for a subsistence. But now that! have followed “the 
course of empire’ West, I am not the least surprised. 
I only wonder that every American has not split rails, 
at one time or another, or, indeed, gone on doing it 
all his life. For how such a prodigious quantity of 
rails ever got split (even supposing distinguished men 
to have assisted in the industry in early life) passes 
my feeble comprehension. All the way from New 
York to Chicago there are on an average twenty lines 
of split rails running parallel with the railway track, 
in sight all at once! And after all, this is only one 
narrow strip across a gigantic continent. In fact, the 
two most prominent “ natural features’ of the land- 
scape along this route are dwarf firs and split 
ms, + * > 


FROM PONKAPOG TO PESTH. 
By T, B. Aldrich. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FROM PONKAPOG TO PESTH 


ON GETTING BACK AGAIN. 


This page will be wafted possibly through a snow- 
storm to the reader’s hand; but it is written while a 
few red leaves are still clinging to the maple bough, 
and the last steamer of the year from across the 
ocean has not yet discharged on our shores the final 
cargo of returning summer tourists. How glad they 
will be, like those who came over in previous ships, 
to sight that phantomish, white strip of Yankee land 
called Sandy Hook! It is thinking of them that I 
write. 

Some one—that anonymous person who is always 
saying the wisest and most delightful things just as 


| you are on the point of saying them yourself—has 


remarked that one of the greatest pleasures of for- 
eign travel is to get home again. But no one,—that 
irresponsible person forever to blame in railway acci- 
dents, but whom, on the whole, I vastly prefer to his 
garrulous relative quoted above,—no one, I repeat, 
has pointed out the composite nature of this pleasure. 
or named the ingredient in it which gives the chief 
It is pleasant to feel the 
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pressure of friendly hands once more; it is pleasant | 


to pick up the threads of occupat.on which you 


dropped abruptly, or perhaps neatly knotted together | 
and carefully laid away, just before you stepped on | 


board the steamer ; it is very pleasant, when the sum- 
mer experience has been softened and sublimated by 
time, to sit of a winter night by the cheery wood fire, 
or even at the register, since one must make one’s 
self comfortable in so humiliating a fashion, and let 
your fancy wander back in the old foot-prints ; to form 
your thoughts into happy summer pilgrims, and dis- 





patch them to Arles or Nuremberg, or up the vine- | 


clad heights of Monte Cassino, or embark them at 


Vienna for a cruise down the swift Danube to Buba- | 
Pesth. But in none of these things lies the subtle | 


charm I wish to indicate. It lies in the refreshing, 


short-lived pleasure of being able to look at your own | 


land with the eyes of an alien; to see novelty blos- 


* soming on the most commonplace and familiar stems; | 
to have the old manner and the threadbare old cus- | 


tom present themselves. to you as absolutely new—or 
if not new, at least strange. 


After you have escaped | 


from the claws of the custom-house officers—who are | 


not nearly as affable birds as you once thought them 
—and are rattling in an oddly familiar hack through 
well-known but half-unrecognizable streets, you are 
struck by something comical in the names on theshop 


| BLossom Bub. 


| Mr. Jacoss (a burlesque of Mr. Isaacs). 


signs,—ave American names comical, as Englishmen | 
seem to think ?—by the strange fashion of the iron | 


lamp-post at the corner, by peculiarities in the archi- 
tecture, which you ought to have noticed, but never 
did notice until now. The candid incivility of the 
coachman, who does not touch his hat to you, but 
swears at you, has the vague charm of reminiscence. 
You regard him as the guests regarded the poor rela- 


sion that you have seen him somewhere before. 
truth is, for the first time in your existence, you have 


a full, unprejudiced look at the shell of the civilization | 

Is | 
Not | 
It has strange excrescences and blotches on | 
But it is a shell worth examining; it isgthe best | 


from which you emerged when you went abroad. 
it a pretty shell? Is it a satisfactory shell? 

entirely. 
it. 
you can ever have, and it is expedient to study it very 


carefully the two or three weeks immediately follow- | 


ing your return to it, for your privilege of doing so is 
of the briefest tenure. Some precious things you do 
not lose, but your newly acquired vision fails you 


shortly. Suddenly, while you are comparing, valu- | 
ing and criticising, the old scales fall over your eyes, | 
you insensibly slip back into the well-worn grooves, | 


and behold all outward and most inward things in 


nearly the same light as your untraveled neighbor, | 


who has never known 


“The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.”’ 


You will have to go abroad again torenewthose magical | 
spectacles which enabled you for a few weeks to see | 


your native land. 


The readers of Vice Versa will remember, in its | 
funny little preface, the quotation from ‘a certain | 
Anglo-Portugese Phrase-Book of deserved popu- 


larity." The same book is 
singularly enough by three different publishers at 


| DANIEL WEBSTER. 


once, so English As She Is Spoke is sure of a wide | 


introduction to the American public, to whom doubt- 


| 


less ‘‘ this little book, for the care what he wrote him | 


‘and her typgraphical corrections will commend 
itself.” 


| 


tion at table, in Lamb's essay; you have an impres- | SoctaL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


The | 
| THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN OF '64 AND ‘65. 


| OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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cents; by mail, 88 cents. Seaside Library, 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

By Julie P. Smith. 12mo, $1.00; by 

mail, $1.10. 

24mo, 24 
cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

SHARING HER CRIME. By May Agnes Fleming, 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 


HISTORY. 


THE QUAKER INVASION OF MASSACHUSETTS. By 
Robert P. Hallowell. 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

By 

John Ashton. t2mo, $1.75; by mail, $1.90. 

The 
Army of the Potomac and the Army of the 
James. By Andrew A. Humphreys, Brigadier- 
General, U.S, A. With eleven maps. Volume 
XII. Campaigns of the Civil War series. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

STATISTICAL RECORD OF THE ARMIES OF THE 
UnITED Srates. By Frederick Phisterer, late 
Captain, U. S. A. Supplementary Volume to 
Campaigns of the Civil War series. 12mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 


FIELDING. By Austin Dobson. English Men of 
Letters series. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 
cents, 

By William Sloan 

12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

With new views of the 

poet's life. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 12mo, 

$1.10; by mail, $1.25. Franklin Square Library, 
15cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

By Henry Cabot Lodge. Vol. 

16mo, 95 


Kennedy. 


VII. of American Statesmen series. 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 


TRAVEL. 


just reprinted here, SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. By 


Edward A. Freeman. 12mo, $1.15; by mail, 
$1.25. 

AMERICAN Note Books. Volume IX.: FRENCH 
AND ITALIAN Note Books. Volume X.: New 
Riverside edition of the Works of Nathaniel 


Hawthorne. 12mo, each $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
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SPANISH Vistas. By George P. satin Illustrated 
by C.S. Reinhardt. 8vo, $2.35; by mail, $2.55. 

An AMERICAN Four-IN-HAND IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
By Andrew Carnegie. Small 4to, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.65. 

HARPER'S HAND-BoOK FOR TRAVELERS IN EUROPE 
AND THE East. Three volumes, 12mo, each 
$2.35; by mail, $2.50. 


POETRY. 


Poems. By Jones Very. 16mo, $1.15; by mail, 
$1.25 

CHILDHOOD Soncs. By Lucy Larcom. 
tion, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

FRENCH Lyrics. Selected and annotated by George 
Saintsbury. Parchment series, 18mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.10. 

Q. HoraTI FLAccI OPERA. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. A manual of suggestions 
for beginners in literature. 8vo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT. By Sidney Lanier. 
by mail, $1.65. 


New edi- 


Parchment series, 18mo, 


I2mo, $1.50; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


How To Bui_p A House. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PRINCIPLE OF ITS | 


Co-operative building | 


plans, containing the most approved designs for | 


villas, cottages, farm-houses, and suburban resi- 
dences. 4to, paper covers, 45 cents; by mail, 
50 cents. 

DEVELOPMENT: WHAT IT CAN DO AND WHAT IT 
Cannot Do. By James McCosh, D. D. 12mo, 
paper covers, 40 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

GAMES AND SONGS OF AMERICAN CHILDREN. Col- 
lected and compared by William Wells Newell. 
8vo, $1.15; by mail, $1.30. 

Wuat To Do First IN EMERGENCIES. By Charles 
W. Dulles, M.D. New edition, revised and 
enlarged. 16mo, 65 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

A Book Asout RosEs. How to grow and show them. 
By 5S. Reynolds Hole. 16mo, paper covers, 40 
cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

THE PossiBILiITy OF Not Dyi1nG: A SPECULATION. 
By Hyland C. Kirk. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

THE IMAGINATION, AND OTHER Essays. By George 
Macdonald. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.2 

ENGLISH STYLE IN PuBLIC DiscourSE. By Austin 
Phelps, D.D. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

BREAD AND BREAD MAKING. By Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing. Cookery Manuals No 16mo, paper 
covers, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

MosalIcs OF BIBLE History. The Bible record, with 
illustrative poetic and prose selections from 
standard literature. 2 volumes, I2mo, $2.35 ; by 
mail, $2.60. 

THE CRUISE OF THE CANOE CLUB. 
author of Toby Tyler, etc. 16mo, 75 cents; 
mail, 85 cents. 

ENGLISH AS SHE Is SpoKE. A jest in sober earnest. 
With an introduction by James Millington. 18mo, 
parchment paper cover, 24 cents; by mail, 
26 cents. 


By W.L. Alden, 
by 








wdadaaices NEWS. 


SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


1626 No New Thing. W. E. Norris, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

1627 The Wild Warringtons. A Family History. Arnold Gray, 18 
cents; by mail, 20 cents, 

My Red Cross Knight. 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

Wooers and Winners; or, Under the Scars. Mrs. G. Linnzus 
Banks, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

1630 Synnéve Solbakken, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 18 cents ; 
20 cents. 

Lady Ashleigh ; or, The Rejected Inheritance. 
cents ; by mail, 2c cents. 

A Bridge of Glass. F.W. Robinson, 9 cents ; 

Dona Perfecta. A Tale of Modern Spain. 
cents; by mail, ro cents. 

The Way We Live Now. First Halt. 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

The Way We Live Now. Second Half. 

cents ; by mail, 20 cents, 

Bag sop on the Popular Comedy by Lord Lytton, 9 

; by mail, 10 cents. 

My Trivial “Life and Misfortune. 
ticular. Part I, Spinsterhood. 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

My Trivial Life and Misfortune, A Gossip with no Plot in Par- 
ticular. PartlI. MeumandTuum. By A Plain Woman, 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

The Happy Man. Founded on the Popular Drama by Samuel 
Lover, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

Married in Haste Edited by Miss M. E. Braddon, 18 cents ; 
mail, 20 cents. 

Viscount Lacklands. A Tale of Modern Mammon. 
Arthur Griffiths, 9 cents ; by mail, 10 cents. 

The Cost of Her Love. Bertha M, Clay, 18 cents ; 
cents. 

Fascination. 
cents. 

The Banker’s Secret; or, Sowing and Reaping. J. F. Smith, 18 
cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

King Capital. Witltiam Sime, 18 cents ; 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
by mail, 20 cents. 

An Outline of Irish History, From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Justin H. McCarthy, 18 cents; by mail, 20 





1628 
1629 


by mail, 


1631 J. F. Smith, 18 
by mail, ro cents. 


1632 
Perez Galdos, 9 


1633 


1634 Anthony Trollope, 18 


1634 Anthony Trollope, 18 


1635 ae 


1636 A Gossip with no Plot in Par- 


By A Plain Woman, 18 
1636 


by 
Major 
by mail, 20 


Lady Margaret Majendie, 18 cents; by mail, 20 


by mail, 20 cents, 
Frances Eleanor Trollope, 18 cents ; 


cents 
Beyond Recall. Adeline Sergeant, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


No New Thing. W. E. Norris, 20 cents; by mail, 23 cents. 

Like Ships Upon the Sea. Mrs. F. E. Trollope, 15 cents ; 
mail, 17 cents 

An Outline of Irish History. Justin McCarthy, 12 cents ; 
14 Cents. 

The Real Lord Byron. 
cents, 


The Lady Lindores. 


cents. 
A “ea Queen, W. Clark Russell, 15 cents: by mail, 17 cents. 
Wilton, 15 cents ; by mail, 17 cents, 


Mongre's. T. 
Honest Davie. Frank Barrett, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


by 
by mail, 


J. C. Jeaffreson, 12 cents; by mail, 14 


By Mrs. Oliphant, 15 cents; by mail, 17 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


Macleod of Dare, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
Tempest Tossed, Part I., 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 
do. “TT, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
5 Letters from High L atitudes, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
Gideon Fleyce, by Lucy, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
India and Ceylon, by H. Haeckel, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
The Gypsy Queen, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
The Admiral’s Ward, by Mrs. Alexander, 18 cents ; 
cents. 
Nimport, by Bynner, Part I., by mail, 15 cents. 
do. do, if. 14 cents ; by mail, 15 cents, 
Harry Holbrooke, by Sir Randal H. Roberts, Bart. , 18 cents ; 
mail, 20 cents. 
La by By “os Part I., 14 cents ; by mail, 15 cents. 
"T I1., 14 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 
Let ‘Nothing Yo ou Dismay, by Walter Besant, 9 ‘cents ; by mail, 10 


by mail, 20 
14 cents ; 


by 


10 
102 
103 


Lady hategs Secret, by Miss M. E. Braddon, 18 cents ; 
20 cents. 
Woman’s Place To-day, by Lillie Devereux Blake, 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 
or “Mes Grace Kennedy, Part I., 
do, “e 


104 by mail, 


105 
106 14 cents ; dl mail, 15 cents, 
»14.Cents ; mail, 15 cents. 
House Keeping and Home Making, by Marion Pimand: 14 cents ; 
mail, 15 cents. 
Shin ’by W E-. Norris, 18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 

ded Papers, by Stanley Huntley, 18 cents ; by mail, 


107 


108 No New 

109 The Spoopen 
20 cents, 

110 False Hopes, by Godwin Smith, 14 cents: by mail, 15 cents. 

111 Capital and Labor, by Kellogg, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents 

113 More Words about the Bible, by Rev. James ush, 18 cents; by mail, 
20 cents 

114 Loys, Lord Beresford, by The Duchess, 14 cents : by mail, 15 cents, 





BOOK NEWS. 





_E. P. ROE’S WORKS. 


The great and increasing popularity of Mr. Roe’s novels is almost without precedent. 
Its history has not been the usual one of first success followed by a series of books of 
diminishing popularity, but, with one exception, each book has had a more rapid sale than 


its predecessor. 


Considerably more than 350,000 copies of his stories have been sold in this country 
since the appearance of “ Barriers Burned Away,” besides large editions in Canada and in 
England. Seventy thousand copies of the pamphlet edition alone of “ Barriers Burned 


Away” sold immediately. 


Barriers Burned Away. 
Price, $1.50; pamphlet edition, 2oc. 

“€ We can thus accord a hearty commendation to this work, regarded 
as an imaginative composition, The narrative is vigorous, often 
intense, but rarely if ever melodramatic. Its language is usually no 
less chaste than forcible and impressive. It betrays a power of inven- 
tion and description which is not met with every day in the best of 
writers of popular fiction.”"—Dr. Ripley, in the New York Tribune. 


What Can She Do? 


Price, $1.50. 


“‘The moral purpose of this bork is amply worthy of the author’s 
zeal. It is that young women should be educated in such a way that 
if left without money they shall be abletosupport themselves. Mr. Roe 
is especially severe on our American vice of: pride of occupation,’ ’’— 

lew York Evening Post. 

“An exceedingly well-written story.”"— Churchman. 


Opening of a Chestnut Burr. 


Price, $1.50. 


“« The character of the selfish, morbid, cynical hero, and his gradual | 


transformation under the influence of the sweet and high-spirited hero- 
ine, are portrayed with a masculine firmness which is near akin to 
power, and some of the conversations are animated and admirable.”’— 
Atlantic Monthly. 

‘The most able story that we have had from the pen of Mr. Roe. It 
is also the best of the so-called religious novels published of late.’’— 
The Christian Union. 


, 
Near to Nature’s Heart. 
Price, $1.50. 

“* His heroine absorbs the main interest of the plot. She is a pure 
child of nature, with a limited experience of life, and none of society ; 
but her artless character combines a treasure of noble principle. 
womanly devotion, and high-souled conduct, which is rarely found 
among the fruits of the choicest culture.””"—New York Tribune. 

‘* The stirring scenes of the Revolution afford ample material for 
dramatic incidents, which are skillfully employed. Vera is by far the 
most original of Mr. Roe’s conceptions, and is drawn with very decided 
artistic skill.” — Harper's Magazine. 


A Knight of the XIXth Century. 


Price, $1.50. 

«In the delineation of character, which enters into the development 
of the plot, Mr. Roe shows his greatest strength; his characters are 
portrayed in lively colors and with excellent effect. This preserves the 
narrative from the monotony and commonplace which can scarcely be 
avoided in ethical fictions, and is the secret of its success.”"—Mew Vork 
Tribune. 

**It is a book which those who begin will be pretty sure to finish, 


deriving from it a new impulse to the truest knighthood.’’"—//arfer’s | 
| Independent. 


Magazine. , 


| success more than this. 


From Jest to Earnest. 
Price, $1.50. 
“His plots are never commonplace. The change in Lottie’s charac- 


ter is well delineated,and with a naturalness and artistic skill which we do 
not often find in the so-called religious novels.”"—Harfer’s Magazine. 
“The hero is simple, strong, and manly; much such a man as 
Mr. Lincoln must have been had he turned his attention to theology 
instead of politics.”"—New York World. 
“A bright, vivacious story, full of wit and even frolic.”—Portland 
Transcript. 


A Face Illumined. 


Price, $1.50. 
“We are very sure that none of Mr. Roe’s stories have deserved 
His work is true to the facts of human nature,” 
—New York Observer. 
“It is certain that this popular writer has done nothing quite so 
good or quite so well studied in its method, as this.""—N. VY, Avening 


A Day of Fate. 
Price, $1.50. 

“It is a love-story, pure and simple, of the type that eer o to no 
age or clime, or poi 4 because it is the story of the love that has been 
common to humanity wherever it has been lifted above the level of 
brutes,”"— New York Observer. 


“We like it exceedingly. It is a bright, breezy, :nspiring story, 
revealing the nature of noble manhood and true, sweet womanhood. It 


| Post. 


| is not only of fresh and vivid interest, but a very helpful book.” —Soston 


Congregationalist. 


Without a Home 


Price, $1.50. 


“ The ultimate design of the story is to trace the origin and growth, 
and exhibit the pernicious results, of the morphia habit. Mr. Roe has 
graphically and at times powerfully and any portrayed its 
influence to wither and destroy manhood and to wreck the happiness of 


the family. The harrowing incidents which are the consequence of the 


| evil are not so ostentatiously exhibited as to be revolting, but are ingen- 
iously distributed over a story that has a substantial and independent 


interest of its own,.’’—Harfer’s Magazine. 


Success with Small Fruits. 
One elegant volume, octavo, 312 pages. 


Superbly printed on superfine paper, and illustrated with nearly 100 
engravings from designs by Gibson, Mary Hallock Foote, Sheppard, 
Jessie Curtis, Winslow Homer, Kappes, and others, Xichlybound in 
cloth extra, bevelled boards, with ornate side and back. 


Price, $5.00. 


‘* For fullness, accuracy, good style, and admirable illustrations, this 
is perhaps the best work on the subject in English.”—New York 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


An Unexpected Result, and Other Stories. 


16mo, cloth, ornate, 75c. 





FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 
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BOOK NEWS. 





NOTHING IN THE WORLD LIKE IT. 


THE DECORATOR AND 
FURNISHER. 


An Elegantly Printed and Illustrated Monthly Paper, 
treating of every part of the 


FURNISHING AND DECORATING OF THE 
INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE. 


Reading Matter by well-known authors,and Beautiful Designs for 
Furniture and Furnished Rooms, Frescoes, Wall Painting, Screens, 
Stained Glass, Draperies, Carpets, Ceramics, etc., etc. 


«« America possesses nothing that lives in the same atmosphere. * * 
It is standard.’’—Boston Times. 

‘*For people engaged in the fascinating business of fitting up a 
home.”’—.Springfield Republican. 

‘‘Handsomely printed and profusely illustrated. 
special journal.’’—/ndependent. 

* Devoted to the interior and liberally furnished with illustrations.” 
The Churchman. 

“It is well and abundantly illustrated.’”—Mew Vork Tribune. 

“The list of English contributors is especially good.”—N. 
Herald. 

‘The illustrations, which are profuse, are artistic, without being 
“too-too.’’—Mail and Express (Nv. Y). 

** It is made up wholly of original matter and that of the best quality.’’ 
Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

“A piece of high art. * * The finest we have seen of late, even 
in Paris.’’"—American Register (Paris). 

‘* The letter-press perfect, and the illustrations are very meritorious.’’ 
Cincinnati Gazette. 

“* Interesting and valuable to everybody who has or intends to have 
a home.”’—AMinneapolis Shectator. 

“* Suggestions and valuable designs for those interested in home ideas.”’ 
Washington Republican. 


Subscription, $4 per year; single copies, 35 cents. 
E. W. BULLINGER, PusLisueEr, 
75 Fulton Street, New York City. 


* * A valuable 


¥. 


Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR JUNE—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25c. $2.50a year. 


Our Little Men and Women, 


10c. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C. a year. 


Babyland, 


5c. §0C. a year. 


“Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 
have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 
young, to Wipe Awake. Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America, It is by the liberal out- 
lay of money on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
mination to have the best at any price, that Wipgz Awake has reached 
its present high position.”"— Christian Standard and Home Yournal. 


“* Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co. been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too, Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. throp, backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 
will receive a merited return,”’"— Commercial Bulletin. 


| ity, coming down to the eve of the Reformation. 


| “MODERN PHASES OF RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THOUGHT,” 


cloth, $1.00. 





Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY 
IN ITS THREE GREAT PERIODS. 


| Sgconp Periop, “THE MIDDLE AGE,” By Josera Henry ALLEN, 


late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. 


Also, just published, a new edition, with aiditions, of the First 
Perron, ‘‘ EARLY CHRISTIANITY.” Orignally published under 


| the title of ‘*‘ Fragments of Christian History.’’ 


16mo, cloth, $1.25 per volume. 


These volumes embrace the entire development of Catholic Christian- 
The Turrp Pertop, 


is in preparation. 

LIVING ENGLISH POETS. 

A volume of selections. With a frontispiece by WatTer CRANE, 
Square 16mo, white vellum and assorted cloths, bevelled boards, 
gilt top, $2. 

This book, with its sins of editorial omission and commission, 
according to the various opinions of different critics, has already passed 
to a second edition in England. 

LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 

By the late Connor Turrtwatt, D. D., Bishop of St. David’s, and 
edited by the late Dean Srantey. New and much enlarged 
edition. One volume, crown &vo, $1.50. 

‘One of the most interesting collections of letters in the English 


language,”’ says the St. /ames’s Gazette. 


EMILY BRONTE. 


By A. Mary F. Rostnson. Being the second volume in the ‘‘ Famous 
Women” Series. The first volume, GEORGE ELIOTP, by 
Miss BLIND, is now in its second edition. 16mo, $1. 

ALSO A RAILROAD EDITION OF 
MISS BLIND’S GEORGE ELIOT. 
Tauchnitz size, paper covers. Price, 30 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Phonographic Works, 


BENN PITMAN, 


PUBLISHED AT THE 


PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
15sth Thousand. This work is designed for self-instruction in the 
Phonographic art, and is the proper book for the beginner. It contains 
a complete exposition of the system from its simplest principles to the 
Reporting Style, arranged in alternate and opposite pages of explana- 
tion and phonographic exercises. Boards, 80 cents ; extra cloth, $1.00. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC READER, 
This book is designed as a companion to the Manual, and affords the 
necessary reading practice in the corresponding style. Paper, 


25 cents. 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC COPY-BOOK. 
Made of double-ruled paper, such as is used by most Reporters, but 
with the lines widcr apart for the learner. Paper, 15 cents. 


THE REPORTER’S COMPANION, 

A Guide to Verbatim Reporting; for Professional Reporters and 
those who desire to become such. This work is entirely adapted for 
self-instruction, It contains abundant readinz matter for practice in 
the reporting style, with a key. and a seaman! of several thousand 
words in the ordinary type with their phonographic outlines engraved 
in the reporting style. Boards, $1.co; extra cloth, $1.25. 

THE PHRASE BOOK. 


Contains over six thousand of the most frequently occurring and use- 
ful phrases written in the briefest and most legible manner, Extra 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC SECOND READER. 


Engraved in the corresponding style. Paper, 25 cents. 


PLAIN TALK; 
by Spurgeon of London. Beautifully engraved on stone in the cor- 
responding style. Boards, 50 cents. 
THE REPORTER'S FIRST READER. Paper, 25 cents. 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Creasy. Paper 25 cents. 














BOOK NEWS. 





Rev. Dr. Geo. B. Cheever’s New Work. 





God’s Timepiece 
for Man’s Eternity. 


Its Purpose of Love and Mercy; its Plenary Infalli- 
ble Inspiration; and its Personal Experiment 
of Forgiveness and Eternal Life in Christ. 


One vol.,12mo, 480 pages—cloth. Price, $1 50. 

“THIS IS ALIVE BOOK: SUITED TO THE 
TIMES. A vigorously-written vindication of the 
claims of the Bible to man's implictt faith. Asser- 


tive and eloquent in style, strong in argument, it 


addresses the intuitions, the understanding, the com- | 


mon-sense of the reader. It brings into clear light the 
greatfact THA TTHE BIBLE DEMONSTRATES 
17S OWN INSPIRATION AS 7HE CHRIST 
DID HIS OWN DIVINITY. Jn its treatment of 
the much-mooted question of plenary inspiration it ts 
especially strong, meeling with conclusive reasoning 
the fallacies of STRAUSS, KUENEN, RENAN, 
COLENSO, SMITH, AND OTHER CHAM- 
PIONS of modern Rationalism. It will refresh the 
spirits and strengthen the faith of those who love the 


Word of the Lord. It willserveas a powerfulantidote | 
: fase for the school year—$200 to be paid at entrance, an $150 the first of 


to the hypercritical carping, rationalistic spirit of the 


passing age.” 
Copies sent, post-paid on receipt of price, by 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| and understand. 
| 360 pages, 16mo. 


Catalogue Price, ; . 





A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. | 





“The Sea.as Sung by the Poets,” 


Surf and Wave. 


A collection of Poems and Ballads of the Sea, by English and Ameri- 
can writers. Compiled by Anna L. Ward. 

Miss Ward has been engaged for several years in collecting these 
poems from various sources, ae of them have been written expressly 
for this volume by well-known authors, and the collection will prove a 
valuable addition to this class of literature. 

Fully illustrated with 16 full-page cuts, and numerous vignettes made 


from original drawings. 625 pp., $2.00. 


Martin the Skipper. 


By James F. Cobb, author of the ‘‘ Watchers on the Longships,”’ etc. 
A Tale for Boys and Seafaring Folk. 12mo, 500 pp., $1.50. 


“ A thoroughly good book for young readers, the work of a practical 
writer, An admirable companion volume to Watchers on the Long- 
ships.’—. Y. Mail and Express. 


The Watchers on the Longships. 


By James F. Cobb, author of ‘ Martin the Skipper,”’ etc. 
A story of thrilling interest, founded on fact, illustrating moral hero- 
ism and faithfulness toduty. 12mo, 360 pp., $1.50. 


The Mutiny on Board the Leander. 


By Bernard Heldmann. Being the plain, unvarnished story of the 
_ events which brought that gallant cratt untoher end, and of the many 
various and strange adventures which chanced to certain of her crew. 


8vo, cloth, 25 illustrations, $1.75. 


Off to the Wilds. 


By Geo. Manville Fenn. A story of hunting experiences in Southern 
Africa, by one of the most popular writers, and will be a favorite 
book with boys who like stories of wild sports and exciting adven- 
tures. 8vo, cloth, 46 illustrations, $1.75. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


| and Easter. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. 


From Genesis to Revelation Told in simple language, adapted 


to all ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 
illustrations. 

One Hundredth Thousand Now Selling. 
Catalogue Price, $1.00 


THE STORY OF THE GOSPEL. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures, 
150 ILLUSTRATIONS, and a FRONTISPIECE, in COLORS, 

Twelfth Thousand Now Selling. 

50 cents, 


FIRST STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET 
IN GOSPEL PATHS. 
325 pages, 16mo, 140 Illustrations (recently published). 


This book is so simple in style that it can be read and understood by 
very young children, without explanation from older persons. 
Catalogue Price, ‘ ° 


For Sale by 


The New Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia, 
A Family and Day School for Girls, 


was opened September 27, 1882, and has had a year of most gratifying 
success. 

The instruction is entirely under the charge of ladies from Wellesley 
College, selected 4 the College Faculty. Everything possible is done 
to secure the health, comfort and happiness of he boarding pupils. 

The price for board and tuition, including heatin lights, is 


° ; 50 cents. 
Booksellers Generally. 


anu 


ebruary. The price of tuition, without board, is $75 for the year, 
Drawing and Painting according to the charge of instructors. Washing, 
seventy-five cents per dozen, 

The Musical Department is under the charge of a lady who has pur- 
sued her studies with the best teachers of New York, Milan, Munich 
and Paris, and has had marked success as a teacher of piano-forte and 
voice cultivation, The prices for music tuition are: Piano or singing, 
two lessons a week, for the school year, $80; one lesson a week, $50; 
class of two, two lessons a week, $45 for each student; use of piano for 
practice, $20 per year. 

The first term extends from September 19th to February 1st; the 
second from February 1st to June 22d. Short vacations at Christmas 
Day pupils received for the term ; boarding pupils for the 
year. The number of pupils is limited. 

Those who satisfactorily complete the College Preparatory Course 


| will be received at Wellesley College without further examination. 








Principal, 
Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, B.A., 
In charge of the College Preparatory Department. 
Miss KATHERINE L. WEAVER, 
In charge of the English and Scientific Department. 
Miss S. I. MORGAN, 
In charge of the Musical Department. 


Home Superintendent, 
Mrs. M. E. W. ROOT. 


Board of Reference: 
J. R. Miller, D.D., 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D., 3815 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
John Wanamaker, 13th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
Geo. H. Stuart, Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia. 


| Mrs. Marine J, Chase, 1622 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Pauline A Durant, Wellesley, Mass. 


Alice =m Ph. D., President of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
ass. 
Mrs. Daniel Haddock, 806 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


The School is under the personal supervision of Rev. 
J. R. Miller and Mr. John Wanamaker. 


For circulars and further information address 


Miss ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Sauveur School of The 
Languages. Mutual Life Insurance 
1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. | Company 


Third Year. OF NEw YORK. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, LATIN, etc., 


Taught by the Natural Method. | 


FRENCH CLUB. GERMAN CLUB. 


French Lectures Weekly. | 
* Cash Assets Over 


Numerous Conversation Classes | 


F. S. Winston, President. 


Every morning, afternoon and evening. | Q 5 
Reopens October 1, 1883. 
For all particulars apply to the Principal, ° e 
ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL,LL.D. Millions of Dollars. 


‘TERMS, $2.00 PER YEAR, GIVGLE COPIES 20 CENTS. 


ees APRIL. 1553. Eee 


——i a Company Purely Mutual. 
De erer 
T/ — | 
cad eg’ a : THE MUTUAL LIFE isa company well known 
pagers ag  } throughout the country, and its name has become the 
fousenald es ay | synonym for solidity, stability and equity. It has more 
| at ~—al | than 105,000 policies in force, and at least half a million 
d nA of persons now living have a direct pecuniary interest 
in its prosperity and success, Itis the oldest company 
ve seni) of the kind in this country, and the largest in the 
= " ; world. The rates charged by it for Insurance are below 
those of other companies. Its Policies are of the sim- 
| plest, plainest and most liberal form ; free from techni- 
| calities and unnecessary restrictions, and are written 
| on all desirable plans of Insurance for amounts from 
| $500 to $30,000. 
Every person who has others dependent upon him 
for support should insure his life for their benefit. 


All desiring perfectly safe Insurance, at lowest 
possible cost to themselves, are invited to call upon 


Bates & Lambert, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, General Agents for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
Philadelphia. Chestnut and Tenth Sts., Philadelphia. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SSS 
Rael oe Panties Pe Ci ws teenciaes at 


| 
| 
Single copies for sale and subscriptions | 

received by | 
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Points 


| 
| 
to | 
| 
| 


Recommend 


} 
| 


CLARK’S  _ 


MILE-END 





Spool Cotton. | 


Great Strength, 
Smoothness, 


Elasticity, 


| 
Freedom from knots, 


and 
| 
| 


Exquiste colors. 


NOTHING ELSE QUITE 
EQUALS IT. 





Sold everywhere. 


A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 
Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 

Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 

C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G. Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 
Pianos is probably the largest in the city. 

A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In OrGans, we have a specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 


| the best at the price in the city. 


Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 


| Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 


higher, in price. 
PEDAL ORGANS 


For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Cit . Wolt, r | The Correspondence ok ‘Pheu 
Scribner & Welford S | Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emer- 


New Books. 


Dramatic Notes for 1882-83. 


A Year-Book of the Stage. By Austin Brereton. Illustrated with 
Sketches by T. W. Wilson and R, Blind. 8vo, paper, 40 cents. 
*,*A few copies remain of the Volume 1881-82, same style and price. 


My Reminiscences. 
Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, with two fine 
portraits on steel, $9.00. 
Full of entertaining sketches of John Bright, Lady Dufferin, Rosa 
Bonheur, Sir Joseph Paxton, Tennyson, Garabaldi, C. Kingsley, 


Dumas, Schneider, Millais, Beaconsfield, M. Thiers, Sarah Bernhardt, 
etc,, etc, 


Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. 


By Lord Ronald Gower. 


By J. O. Halliwell Phillipps. Third edition(the first edition having 


been privately printed, and not published). 8vo, pp. 704, cloth, $5.00, 
Contents: Preface—Premonitory Note—Outlin:s (158 pages)— 

After the Funeral—The Two Noble Kinsmen—The Spurious Plays— 

Mlustrative Notes—North’s Plutarch—Early notice of 

Pembroke’s Actors—Symbols and Rules—The Coventry Mysteries— 

The Theatre and Curtain—Shakespeare’s Neighbors ~The New Place 


—The Chapel Lane—The as vere oe Ratsey Episode—The | 
r 


Only Shake-Scene—The Later Theatres—The Davenant Scandal— 


Contemporary Notices—Theatrical Evidences—The Copyright Entries | 


—Lifetime Editions—The First Folio—Documentary Appendix (50 
Documents)— Henry the Eighth— Index. 


The Library Manual : 


A Guide to the Formation of a Library, and the Valuation of Rare 


and Standard Books. By J. Herbert Slater. 12mo, cloth, London, $1.00, 


The Naggletons. (From punch.) 
By Shirley Brooks. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Wit and Humor. (From Punch.) 
By Shirley Brooks. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


England and France in Asia. 


Across Chryse; 


FROM CANTON TO MANDALAY. 


By Archibald R. Colquhoun. With two original maps, and about 
300 illustrations, mostly from original photographs and sketches. In 
two volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, $7.50 

The 7imes says :—‘* No book could possibly appear more oppor- 
tunely than these interesting volumes, . . . More remarkable than any 
preceding exploration in that part of China, ... Doubly welcome, 
ae as they do at a crisis in the affairs of the Indo-Chinese Penin- 
sula,”” 


St. James’ Gazette says :— Not less important to the Indian states- | 


man than to the English merchant. . . . One of the most adventugpus 
as well as valuable journeys of exploration undertaken in recent years 


The new volume of the series of 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT ARTISTS, 
entitled 


Luca Della Bobbia, 


with other Italian Sculptors of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
By Leader Scott. With Illustrations of the Singers and other Bas- 


Reliefs, by Luca della Robbia—Perseus, by Cellini—Mercury, by 


Giovanni da Bologna—and many other Statues and Bas-Reliefs. 
1zmo, cloth, $1.00. 
Complete lists ofthe 26 volumes of this series supplied. 


*,*The above books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of rare and curious second- 
hand books, and detailed lists of our regular stock, will be sent on 
application by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broapway, New York. 


Hamlet—Lord | 


son: 1834 to 1872. 


With fine portraits of Carlyle and Emerson, etched for this work 
Edited by Cuartes Exiot Norton. Two volumes, r2mo, gilt 
top, rough edges, $4; half calf, $8; half morocco, gilt top, uncut 
edges, $8. 


A remarkably piquant and brilliant series of letters, crowded with 
interesting details of English, Continental and American literary 
society, and a thousand other thoroughly charming themes, and giving 
the intimate thoughts, fancies and observations of the two most original 
men of the century. Never before was such a wonderful correspond- 
ence printed, ex.ending over a period of nearly forty years, and over- 
flowing with personal pith and point, It is history and biography in 
one, flavored with the gossip of philosophers, and it will be eagerly 
perused by all classes of readers. These original contributions to 
modern biography and philosophy have been carefully edited by 
Professor CHARLES Ettot Norton, who was specially designated for 
the work by both Emerson and Carlyle. It is doubtless the most 
interesting correspondence ever published. 


“Each of the delightful letters in these volumes is a chapter o 
wisdom.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“It is almost a unique work in presenting the unreserved thoughts 
of perhaps the two most remarkable men of their age in either hemi- 
sphere,”—Hart/ord Courant. 

“The letters have an unusual literary range and finish . .. and 
having been penned carefully and frankly, reflect their writers almost as 
well as if they had exchanged autobiographies.’’—Cincinnati Com. 
Gazette. 

“ The friendly, hearty, wise, encouraging, bright and beautitul letters 
which passed across the Atlantic between the philosopher of Concord 
and the philosopher of Chelsea, They form a marvelously interesting 
memorial of the two leading thinkers of their time. . . . Here a picture 
in the words of some famous man; here the description of some masterl 
book ; here a poem ; here a discourse of the loftiest themes. No suc 
correspondence has been given to the world within a generation as this 
between Emerson and Carlyle, and it is sure to meet with a wide 
acceptation.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

“It would be hard to find letters more graceful in style, more rich in 
ideas, and more fragrant in ali that makes friendship sacred, than this 
correspondence, . . . They talked to each other with all the best 
faculties of mind and heart alert and active ’’— Christian at Work. 


“‘A rare and long-to-be-historical contribution—strikingly and obvi- 
ously remarkable.’”’—New York Times. 

‘* Tt was a most choice friendship of two highest, rarest souls—their 
letters show this as nothing else can show it.’’"—PAiladelphia Times. 


“They will make themselves everywhere read; partly for their 
superior tone of thinking and feel:ng, and partly for the details, so dear 
to a gossiping world, of many a social, political, and literary circle of 
famous men and women, now departed or soon to vanish from the 
earth,” —Springfield Republican, 


“ Fascinating as revelations of character.’’—New York Star. 


“It will be for long a source of enjoyment and discussion to students 
of character and literature.”’"—New York Tribune. 

“It is a meeting of the Titans, a banquet of the gods. And through 
all the lofty discourse of things spiritual and eternal runs the gleamin 
woof of wit and humor, of flying thought,‘ straight from the blue ether, 
of graceful epigram, set off against the darker threads of sorrow and 
affliction, of genius beating its wings against the bars of grim necessity, 
of the unutterable pathos of life that finds only faint expression even in 
the intercourse of friends. It is not a book to review, but one to cherisk, 


| to read again and again, and to take into one’s heart of hearis as a 
| revelation,’’—Boston Traveller, 


The Led-Horse Claim. 


By Mary Hattock Foorsg, One volume, 16mo, Illustrated by the 


Author, $1.25. 

A thrilling story of the mining camps of Colorado, reprinted from the 
Century Magazine, During its serial publication this novel has aroused 
a very keen interest on account of the wonderful and realistic accuracy 
of its portrayal of the Rocky Mountain silver camps and their wild 
border life. Nowhere else has the transition era in these new battle- 
grounds of civilization been so skilfully depicted, with pen and pencil, 
after close and sympathetic study. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 





